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THE WHITE WITCH. 

CHAPTER I. 

AT SIR WILLIAM HUNT's. 

Ratters of more kinds than one 
were making havoc of the mind 
of Godfrey Mayne. What could 
it have been that so terrified Mary Dixon 
in the parlour at the Abbey Farm ? — and 
in what lay the mystery connected with Sir 
William Hunt ? 

Strolling about the garden In meditative 
soliloquy the day after Mary's fright had 
occurred, he gave the reins to his thoughts. 

Had Mary's nervous fears overcome her, 
had she even fancied that she saw the ghost 
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of the dead monk — for it is well known what 
absurd tricks the nerves are ready to play us 
at certain times and seasons — she would cer- 
tainly have rushed from the room, reasoned 
Godfrey ; she would have cried out to himself 
and Nancy for protection — they were not 
beyond hearing. Instead of that, she seemed 
to be herself afraid of being seen. Had she 
been seized with fright at suddenly seeing 
Dick Wilding ? — who confessed to having 
looked in at the window. But in that case, 
as with regard to the monk, she would surely 
have run out of the room, not have taken 
refuge under the cover of the side-table. The 
more Godfrey thought of it, the less could he 
make of it ; and what he also deemed very 
strange indeed was, that Miss Dixon did not 
attempt to give any explanation of the source 
of the alarm when they were walking home 
together. 

The affair about Sir William Hunt did 
not puzzle him as much. It was not impos- 
sible that Mrs. and Miss Dixon might have 
been acquainted with Sir. William in the past, 
that from some cause or other they were not 
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now on friendly terms, and that Mrs. Mayne 
wished to avoid meeting him again. It was 
also possible — Godfrey mentally confessed it 
— that his own suspicions had arisen with- 
out due foundation, and that neither mother 
nor daughter wished to avoid meeting Sir 
William. The last doubt would be speedily 
set at rest, for this was the day of the dinner 
at Goule Park. If the two ladies went to 
it, it would be a proof that all was right ; if 
they did not go, why, then the burning 
question would remain — ^why did they stay 
away ? 

Evening approached. In his restless im- 
patience, Godfrey was ready before anybody 
else, and paced the drawing-room while wait 
ing ; one instant laughing at the mystery 
he had conjured up ; the next, anticipating 
the meeting with Sir William. In his ex- 
citement he forgot completely for the time 
that it could not make any difference to him, 
the promised husband of Elspeth Thorn- 
hill, whether Miss Dixon were saint or 
sinner. 

At last he heard steps and voices in the 
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hall. Opening the door, he met his father, 
looking very uneasy and downcast, and Miss 
Dixon in a magnificent lemon-coloured silk 
gown ; but without gloves, flowers, or orna- 
ments. 

" Here's a terrible state of things !" cried 
Mr. Mayne piteously. " My wife has a ner- 
vous attack, brought on by the thunder this 
afternoon 1" 

'* Thunder !" exclaimed Godfrey. ** There 
has not been any thunder — except a very 
little in the distance." 

" But that frightened her, it seems ; made 
her think we might have a storm before we 
got back again ! And she says that she 
should die if a storm overtook us when we 
were driving at night. So she won't go. When 
I tried to persuade her, she nearly went into 
hysterics." 

'* But that is nonsense," said Godfrey im- 
patiently, his suspicions in full force. " It 
must be all fancy ; we shan't have a storm. 
She ought to go, father." 

" My dear Godfrey," said his father, sur=- 
prised at his vehement tone, '* if I cannot 
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persuade her, nobody else can. Come ; we 
must start : we are late as it is." 

" But, Miss Dixon — she is going !" cried 
Godfrey. 

Fqr the girl had turned to go upstairs. 

"No, she stays at home also. Her mother 
will not spare her." 

But Godfrey went past him, and laid his 
hand on Miss Dixon's arm, his face and voice 
resolute. 

"What does this mean ?'^ said he, in a low, 
hard tone. " Why do you avoid this } You 
shall go !" 

" Godfrey!" reproved his father, in surprise. 
'' You, are forgetting yourself. What business 
is it of yours ? You are frightening Mary, 
too, see. Go upstairs to your mother, my 
dear. And Godfrey, come along at once ; 
don't stand there looking angry." 

Casting at him a dumb, beseeching glance 
from her sad brown eyes, Mary went upstairs. 
Godfrey followed his father to the carriage, 
and sat perfectly deaf to his comments on his 
amazing conduct. Mr. Mayne was not sorry 
to find vent for his annoyance at his wife's 
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unreasonable caprice. But the young man's 
brain was reeling with wild conjectures and 
misgivings, and he heard not a word of the 
lecture. 

Mary returned to her mother s dressing- 
room as the carriage drove away. It was a 
little room opening from the bed-chamber, 
used by Mrs. Mayne as a sitting, or work- 
ing-room, not as a dressing-room, though so 
called. 

" Mary," she faltered, as her daughter en- 
tered, " what is to be done ? I cannot th*ink 
what will become of us. Suppose Sir William 
gets talking about the past this evening ?" 

**And if he does!" cheerfully replied the 
girl, who believed it to be her duty above all 
things to comfort her sorrowing mother. "It 
will not affect us — it will not afford any clue 
to the past." 

"One can never be sure," moaned Mrs. 
Mayne. "My whole life is one prolonged tor- 
ment from fright, since I knew Sir William's 
place was in this neighbourhood. He would 
not recognise you, I suppose ; but he would 
me. Good heavens, what is to be done T 
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" Well, mamma, you must endeavour to 
keep out of his sight while they are in the 
neighbourhood. In a short time he and 
Lady Hunt leave again, and then all danger 
will be over/' 

" For the present ; only for the present. 
Oh, my child, what will become of me 1 I 
shall never know peace again." 

"You may know it better than I shall," 
thought Mary sadly. 

" Sir William might recognise your singing; 
take care of that," said Mrs. Mayne. " He 
heard it, you know, that day — 
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" Yes, I know," interrupted Mary, with a 
shiver. " Mamma, I shall not be likely to 
sing where he can hear me." 

" You must never sing again," cried Mrs. 
Mayne, almost fiercely in her eagerness. "It 
was most imprudent to sing to Godfrey. To 
let him know that you have such a voice." 

'* I don't see why. He will not talk of it. 
I dare say I shall not sing to him again. 
And now» mamma, I shall tell Lydia to 
bring you some tea, while I go and take off 
this grand dress. After that I will read to 
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you, and we will spend a pleasant evening to- 
gether." 

In all this there had been an assumption of 
lightness in the girl, which was perhaps a 
little overdone. It struck Mrs. Mayne so, 
and she caught Mary's hand to detain her. 

** Mary, what is it ? All day long you 
have assumed a carelessness of speech and 
manner, done, I am sure, to hide some 
special anxiety and restlessness. Has any- 
thing happened that I don't know of ? One 
would say you went about in more than 
ordinary fear." 

Very rapidly a flush passed over Mary's 
face, leaving it paler than before. But she 
smiled as if she were at ease. 

"How observant you are growing, mam- 
ma ! There's nothing. Truth to say, I had 
last night a — a very disagreeable dream, and 
I can't forget it." 

" A dream ! That we had been tracked at 
last ?" 

" Worse than that." 

*' Worse than that! Why, what could be 
worse T added Mrs. Mayne, gazing at her 
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daughter. " Are you jesting with me, 
Mary?" 

"Why, to be sure I am. Who ever at- 
taches importance to a dream T' concluded 
the girl, laughing, as she made her escape. 

But she shivered from head to foot as she 
went along the corridor — or gallery, as it was 
more often called. It had been the picture- 
gallery in the time of the late Mr. Mayne, 
and a few grand old pictures hung there still. 

" No need to tell her of it until I am quite 
sure," sighed Mary ; ** and oh, there may be 
some mistake in it. Poor mamma !" 

When Mr. Mayne and his son reached 
Goule Park, much dismay was expressed 
at the non-appearance of the two ladies, 
especially as they were the most interest- 
ing of the invited guests. The dinner was 
therefore even more dull than these entertain- 
ments generally were at Sir William's. 

The Underwoods were there, but Ernest 
was utterly downcast under his disappoint- 
ment at not meeting Miss Dixon. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thornhill brought only one daughter — 
Matilda, the eldest. And a sly old gentle-* 
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man remarked, in a tone which was purposely 
loud enough for Godfrey to hear, on the won- 
derful effect a certain lady's absence had upon 
his spirits. For at this dinner Godfrey Mayne 
looked quite like a forlorn lover, lost in him- 
self, and speaking to hardly anybody. 

When Lady Hunt retired with the ladies, 
who in this case could only be conventionally 
looked upon as enhancing the pleasures of the 
banquet by their grace and beauty, the gentle- 
men did indeed seem to feel that they were 
borne down by one burden the less, and the 
talk grew more animated. The Bishop's last 
freak ; the want of a Tory leader ; the new 
organ which had just been presented to 
Croxham church — all were discussed with 
other topics. 

'• Have you been into our church since the 
organ was placed there. Hunt V asked Mr. 
Mayne. 

The Baronet shook his head. 

" I don't much care for music now," he 
said ; " it tries me. But I'll come over some 
day soon to hear the new organ. Godfrey, 
here, will play it for me." 
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" With pleasure, sir," replied Godfrey, who 
was no mean musician, particularly on the 
organ. 

" I remember," said the oldest gentleman 
of the party, who always had a remark with 
this opening to drag into any discussion : "I 
remember the time when the music in Crox- 
ham church was just a big fiddle and a little 
fiddle." 

" I think the congregation used to join in 
the singing more heartily before the choir be- 
came of so much importance. The old men 
and women don't dare to join their voices to 
those of that pretentious row of smart lasses 
and lads near the organ now," said Mr. 
Thornhill, who was Low Church and mild. 

" And a very good thing too," said the 
Reverend George Greville Ma:sterton, who 
was High Church and fierce, and Rector of 
Cheston. " Such a bawling and squeaking as 
one may hear even yet in some out-of-the- 
way places where the congregation, such as it 
is, still has it all its own way with the singing ! 
I call it a disgrace to divine service." 

*• I must say I like to hear good singing in 
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church or anywhere else," said Mr. Mayne. 
*' When I am in London, if the opera is open 
I always go to it. You used to be a great 
lover of music, Hunt. Do you still attend 
the opera much when you are in town — or 
concerts ? I remember you and I heard 
Jenny Lind for the first time together." 

" I have never been to any public enter- 
tainment since my boy William died," 
answered Sir William gravely. " I do not 
go where I am likely to hear singing." 

" But why, Hunt T asked Mr. Thornhill. 

** Well, you may judge how fond of sing- 
ing I am now, when I tell you that the most 
beautiful voice I ever heard, not excepting 
Patti's or Jenny Lind's, was the voice of the 
woman who tricked and led my boy to his 
death." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed Colonel Un- 
derwood, who was partly a stranger to the 
history. " How was that, Hunt ?" 

"It was in Rome," said Sir William ; 
" about two years and a half ago, you know — 
rather more, now. A mother and daughter 
were there — at least I think they were mother 
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and daughter, but I am not even yet ac- 
quainted with all the details. They " 

'' Were they gentlewomen ?" interrupted 
the Colonel. 

** Passed for such — adventuresses, most 
probably, under the rose. They lured my 
poor son on and on, with their cards and 
their wiles and their sweet singing. Such a 
magnificent voice it was ! I had never, as 
it seemed to me, heard one to equal it — and 
I should know it to-morrow, were I to hear 
it again. They lured William on, I say, and 
—and murdered him in the end." 

Godfrey, who had listened in silence, rose 
from table and staggered to the window. A 
most awful dread had crept in upon him. The 
air was suddenly hot as a furnace, the walls 
were falling upon him, his brain was bursting ; 
his face was wet and ghastly as he stared out 
into the night. 

Rome — two years and a half ago — most 
beautiful voice — their avoidance of Sir Wil- 
liam ! — what did it all mean ? 

The gentlemen at table looked round at 
him. What was amiss ? It couldn't be the 
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wine-^he had not taken much of it. Oh, only 
the heated room ! 

" That young Mayne must be a milksop !" 
whispered the Rector of Cheston to the 
neighbour at his elbow. 

As the large, closed carriage rolled home- 
wards over the few miles between Goule Park 
and Croxham Abbey, Mr. Mayne took the 
opportunity to rally his son upon his newly- 
developed delicacy. 

" I think it rather amusing, Godfrey, after 
your indignation at Mrs. Mayne*s illness. 
Was it the thunder that upset your nerves, 
also ?" 

" I don't wish to hear any more about it — 
or to talk of it, father," said Godfrey. " I 
was not ill ; and my going to the window to 
get a breath of fresh air had nothing to do 
with either nerves or thunder. You speak as 
if I had made a scene. The room was simply 
too hot; and I have not yet sat through 
enough heavy dinners in stuffy old houses to 
be suffocated without minding it." 

** Well, I don't know how you can call that 
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big dining-room at Goule ' stuffy/ returned 
his father mildly. "It is twice as big as ours 
at the Abbey. When we have a dinner-party 
there you don't jump up suddenly as if you 
had been shot, and stagger to the window 
and put your head out, without answering for 
ever so long, when you are asked what is the 
matter. Old Masterton got quite nervous, 
and asked me if you were in the habit of 
fainting away. • A pleasant thing for me, 
to be syspected of having a son who 
faints r* 

'' Very !" interjected Godfrey satirically. 

" Of course I was mortified ; but I didn't 
know what to make of you myself. At first 
I feared you must surely have had too much 
wine, but I never knew you to take too much 
before, and I thought it curious that you 
should begin at Sir William's. I saw Under- 
wood grimace, absolutely grimace, when he 
tried the port ; and as for the sherry — well, I 
believe Hunt gets it by advertisement, I do 
indeed. I know I shall have a bilious attack 



to-morrow." 



*'Well, well, father, let it be. I do not 
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suppose I shall give rise to fears again that I 
am fainting." 

And perhaps the assurance appeased Mr. 
Mayne. He settled himself back in his corner 
and fell comfortably asleep. 

But there was no sleep, or chance of it, for 
Godfrey. His mind was simply distracted. 
One minute calling himself all sorts of wicked 
names for daring to attach any such suspicion, 
even for an instant, to Mary Dixon and her 
mother ; the next, recounting over and over 
again all the points mentioned by Sir William. 
How could he dare to imagine such ill of her ? 
Her beautiful face, with its sad brown eyes, 
as it had appeared to him when she re- 
proached him for his suspicions — which were 
light compared with this ! — rose up to shame 
him for his doubts. Doubts ! Yes, thank 
heaven they were only doubts. He would 
speak to her to-morrow — would it were pos- 
sible that he could speak to-night ! — for, come 
what would of it, these dreadful doubts must 
be set at rest. Now he said to himself that 
he had no right whatever to have raised such 
doubts ; but he saw that, looking back upon 
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f^ past events, they had raised themselves up 
naturally, as a result of those events. 

In a degree they had been chased out of 
his mind by Mary's grace and charm, and also 
by common-sense, but they came back now 
with a terribly new meaning suggested by Sir 
William's words. Was it remorse for having 
encouraged a mere lad to gamble with cards 
which she was so anxious to forget ? All 
Godfrey knew of young William Hunt's death 
was that it had occurred in Rome in — as he 
thought — a gambling quarrel, and that the 
people connected with it had escaped ; that 
was all that anybody knew, for Sir William 
had an unconquerable repugnance to talk of 
it. He now recalled his step-mother's agita- 
tion at the mention of cards : was it possible 
— but no, he would not think it ; that agita- 
tion might arise from some totally different 
cause. 

Mary Dixon a gambling-house inmate ! — 
a decoy ! It was a sheer impossibility. God- 
frey had heard of such women of course, 
knew to what cla,ss they belonged, and of 
what type their attractions must be. And 
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the distance between such fascinations as 
theirs and those of the sweet girl whose 
manners had done even more to infatuate 
him than her innocent and lovely face, was 
immeasurable. Godfrey Mayne lived a quiet 
country life, and seldom visited town ; but 
when he was there the circle in which his re- 
lations lived, and to which he for the time 
belonged, was socially among the very best, 
and his taste in all that concerned women 
was fastidiously correct. He felt that Miss 
Dixon could no more have acquired the style 
which distinguished her from the dowdy ladies 
of the best, and the over-dressed ladies of the 
second-best society in the neighbourhood, 
among the riff-raff of Continental card-sharp- 
ers, than she could have cultivated her mind 
and trained her voice as she had done without 
the most careful instruction and supervision. 

He bent down and held his head in his 
hands, trying in vain to fight his way amid 
the mass of contradictions every fresh thought 
suggested, to some key to the mystery. 

The only solution which occurred to him 
was one which woke in him a fresh torture, a 
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mad impulse of jealousy. Mrs. Mayne had 
lived abroad since the death of her first hus- 
band, doubtless for the sake of training her 
daughter s voice ; the latter had confessed, by 
a sudden start which he remembered, to having 
studied in Italy. Might they not have come 
in contact with needy adventurers who saw a 
source of almost boundless profit in the young 
girl's beauty and glorious voice ? Two years 
and a half ago she was only nineteen : he 
knew her to be passionate, sensitive, impres- 
sionable, impulsive. Might not — the thought 
was fire — might not some good-looking well- 
born rou6, who deserved to be an outcast 
from that society whose manners he still re- 
tained, have insinuated himself into the 
friendship of both ladies, into the love of the 
younger, and — in some way — compromised 
them through his own bad manners } But, 
believe aught ill of themselves, he could not. 
There had been a time when Godfrey had 
had doubts about her, which some of his 
researches in Norfolk had seemed to justify ; 
but they had died with the birth of his love. 
Pure she was, and must be. He would ask 
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her without loss of time what the trouble was 
that weighed upon her, and he would be con- 
tent with her answer, whatever it was (short 
of any fatal compromise), and trust to time 
and the reassurance it would bring to gain 
her full confidence, and would defend and 
comfort her. She might find the whole world 
hard and cruel, but not him. And — if the 
worst came to the worst ; if he found that she 
could indeed be no fit wife for him, that the 
past raised up an insuperable barrier, why, 
he would still do his best to protect and shield 
her from the frowns of the world — as he 
would by some poor young relative of his own 
who might need it. 

And Godfrey's heart glowed within him at 
the thought only of having this girl to love 
as a sister, and to ward off evil from through 
life. He forgot Elspeth altogether ; he forgot 
his dear old father, quietly dreaming by his 
side ; just then the whole world contained but 
him and her. 

The carriage rolled up to the door of the 
Abbey. William opened the door and let 
down the steps. Godfrey got out, and turned 
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to help his father. Hawkins had the hall- 
door open. 

''There, go on, go on, Godfrey," said Mn 
Mayne sleepily : ** I want to speak to Barth 
about the horses." 

Mary came running downstairs and across 
the hall to welcome them, and almost fell 
against Godfrey, who was rushing in like a 
whirlwind. She had taken off her dinner- 
dress, and put on a simpler one of pale pink 
cashmere. 

" I hope you have spent a pleasant evening," 
said she gaily, *' and are come back ready to 
tell us all about it." 

" Oh, very pleasant indeed I" artswered 
Godfrey. "No," he added," in a different 
tone: "it was intensely dull." 

" Dull ! What was Lady Hunt about to 
allow it to be dull? Was she very much 
annoyed with poor mamma for not going ? I 
hope not. It was foolish of her to be so 
fanciful ; I told her so : but she is always 
alarmed at thunder." 

" Is she ?" mechanically returned Godfrey, 
deep in various items of thought. 
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Mr. Mayne was coming in at the moment. 
Mary passed Godfrey, and took his hand. 

" Well, you naughty girl," said Mr. Mayne, 
not quite sure yet whether he was only 
sleepy, or just a little cross as well. "And 
so you can look quite cheerful and happy^ 
when you have been the means of spoiling a 
whole evening's entertainment for a number 
of people." 

" Oh, don't say that ; it is very unkind to 
me ; you don't mean it, I'm quite sure," said 
she coaxingly. " You know I did my best 
to persuade her to go, and it was not my fault 
that I failed." 

" But you ought to have come yourself. 
Lady Hunt said so." 

** No doubt Miss Dixon had good reasons 
for not wishing to come," said Godfrey care- 
lessly, from the hat-stand. It was the 
last thing he ought to have said, if he 
intended to carry out his programme of 
storming Miss Dixon's confidence; but the 
coolness with which she was asserting this, 
which he believed was not true, irritated him 
out of his prudence. The temptation to dis- 
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turb her deceitful serenity was again strong 
upon him. But the serenity he disturbed was 
another person s. 

Mr. Mayne turned sharply on his son : it 
was the peculiar tone of voice that annoyed 
him. 

" What do you know about it, Godfrey ? 
Mary's reasons for staying away were good 
— those of a dutiful daughter. I wish you 
could give as good reasons for your unaccount- 
able conduct this evening." 

Mary cast a lightning-glance at Godfrey ; 
but Mr. Mayne was speaking again. 

" Your mother, child : how is she now "i 
Has she got over the thunder — of which we 
did not hear another sound ?" 

" Yes, quite," said Mary. " Come up and 
see. She seems a little nervous yet, lest it 
should come back in the night. I won't say 
but she is sorry now that she did not go." 

" I should think so," rejoined Mr. Mayne, 
as he followed the girl upstairs. 

Mrs. Mayne was still in the dressing-room,- 
seated on the sofa by the fire, which she had 
caused to be lighted : any sort of nervous-' 
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ness, especially that of a dreaded thunder- 
storm, made her feel chilly, she informed her 
maid Lydia. She greeted her husband with 
an air of repentant humility which completed 
his subjection. He rallied her a little on 
being so sagacious a weather-prophet ; and 
she replied, with a pretty air of yelding, that 
she was very, very sorry. Mary sat down by 
her mother. It was scarcely yet the usual 
hour for retiring — eleven o'clock — for the 
party had broken up early. Mary asked 
Mr. Mayne to tell them all about the dinner 
and the dresses. 

" Oh, you must ask Godfrey about the 
dresses ; I don't remember any of them, ex- 
cept that Mrs. Thornhill wore a brown gown 
with little black velvet bows. I remember 
that, because I have always met her in that 
gown at dinner-parties for a long time 
now." 

" How severe you are getting, sir !" laughed 
Mary. " I didn't think you could say any- 
thing so cutting as that." 

" Cutting, do you call it ?'' cried Mr. 
Mayne. " I didn't mean it to be so. I don't 
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at all see why a lady should not wear a dress 
until it is worn out, if it is pretty. I don't 
think this one of Mrs. Thornhill's is pretty, 
though." 

" The dresses of people who wear them 
till they are worn out never are pretty," said 
Mary saucily. 

"Nonsense! Young ladies have no busi- 
ness with such extravagant notions. Matilda 
was in — in white muslin, I think." 

" That was prettier than Mrs. ThornhilFs 
brown silk." 

"Well, perhaps so. When I say that Mrs. 
Thornhill's is not pretty, I only mean that — 
well, I felt as if I wanted to cut off some of 
the little bows. And I thought it would look 
better if it had one of those long flounce 
things behind, like the one you came down 
in, Mary." 

The girl smiled mischieyously. 

" A train, you mean. Well, yes, I should 
think it would." 

" For my own part, I like something 
brighter than those dull browns and drabs. I 
like blue or pink," added Mr. Mayne. 
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" Did not Mrs. Locksley wear her pink ?" 
asked Mrs. Mayne, with displayed interest. 

**Let me see. Yes, I think she was in 
pink. But that is not quite the colour I 
mean. I like — well, I like the colour of this 
one that you have on, Mary." 

** It is a pretty shade," said the girl, looking 
down approvingly. " But, indeed, sir, you 
would not call my dresses pretty if I wore 
them till they were as old as Mrs. Thorn- 
hiirs." 

'* It seems to me that Mary spends more 
than half her income upon dress," remarked 
Mrs. Mayne. " Quite too much." 

" Yes ; you are an extravagant girl, and a 
saucy one too, Miss Mary," assented Mr. 
Mayne playfully, "and you will never get a 
husband. Some handsome, dashing young 
fellow may think you look a nice girl ; but he 
will say to himself : ' She spends all her own 
money on dress, and that is how she would 
spend mine.' " 

" * And the dear girl is welcome to do so,* 
he would add," returned the young lady with 
renewed sauciness. ** And then he would 
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propose to me ; and I should know that he 
cared, not for the little money I have, but for 
myself, and I should instantly say * Yes,' and 
marry him." 

Mr. Mayne laughed. 

** I shall warn Ernest Underwood that he 
had better look out for some one more eco- 
nomical." 

** My dear Henry F' protested his wife, with 
what looked like a touch of real anxiety. * 

** Well, I think it is an open secret now ; at 
least among ourselves, Laura," replied the well- 
meaning, blundering man good-humouredly, 
not noticing that the girl herself had grown 
suddenly still and grave. " You should have 
seen how the young fellow's face fell. Miss 
Mary, when I and Godfrey appeared withdut 
you ! Two disconsolate lovers were enough 
to damp anybody's spirits at a dinner-party; 
and with Ernest on one side of the table and 
Godfrey on the other, both looking as gloomy 

as if they were at a funeral " 

** Godfrey !" interrupted Mrs. Mayne. 
" What did he look gloomy about ?" 

'^ About Elspeth, I suppose. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Thornhill turned up with only Matilda ; 

and Why, dear me I I wonder if that 

had anything to do with " 

" With what ?" questioned Mrs. Mayne. 

" Well — only that Godfrey, who had better 
let his hair grow long, and call himself a poet 
at once, seems about to go in for being in- 
teresting. What do you think he did this 
evening by way of diversion ? I admit we 
were a little dull after the ladies had left us. 
He sprang up from the table when we were 
all quietly talking, walked zigzag fashion to 
the window, and leant against it as if he 
were going to faint ! I thought he must be 
ill " 

-Is he ill?" 

"No. He said it was the heat. Fancy 
that, in September ! And in that big, 
draughty dining-room of theirs I" 

"Was anything said to vex him?" in- 
quired Mary. " There must have been 
some reason for his looking so strange." 
. " Nothing was said of that sort," dis- 
sented Mr, Mayne, rubbing up his memory. 
"We. had been talking of — of church music ; 
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yes, that was it : the singing of our choir. 
That couldn't make him feel faint — out of 
church, at any rate. And then Sir William 
spoke of his son's death, mentioning some 
particulars that none of us had heard be- 
fore : but there was nothing in all that to 
affect Godfrey. He — why, Laura ! you are 
looking faint yourself, now !" 

** I am only a little tired/' murmured Mrs. 
Mayne. 

'* The fact is, mamma ought not to have 
sat up so long this evening," said Mary 
calmly, as she rose : " a storm, or only the 
threatening of a storm, fatigues her. Mam- 
ma, I think you should go to bed. I shall 
ring for Lydia." 

" Well, I never had so many frights and 
disappointments and surprises in one evening 
before," cried Mr. Mayne. ** First your 
mother is ill ; then Godfrey tries to faint 
and I declare you yourself look whiter than 
either of them. Is there something the 
matter with all of you — or what is it ?" he 
asked, with a sudden change of tone. 

" There is something the matter with me, 
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I know," laughed Mary, who was quite equal 
to coping with her unsuspicious step-father. 
** I think if I don't find myself in bed very 
shortly, I shall fall asleep as I stand, and 
sleep for a hundred years, like the princess 
in the fairy-tale/' 

" I don't feel inclined for bed yet," said 
Mr. Mayne ; " I am not sleepy. I'll go 
downstairs and have it out with Godfrey 
about that fainting matter — that is, if he is 
about yet. Good-night, Mary." 

** No, mamma, I will not have you talk 
to-night," said Mary, as her mother was 
beginning with an eager whisper the moment 
the door closed. " There is nothing to alarm 
you ; I am sure of that. You must get a 
good night's rest, and be fresh and well in 
the morning." 

" But, Mary," remonstrated the unhappy 
lady, trying to still her trembling hands, 
"you heard what was said about Godfrey 
and his agitation : his suspicions must have 
been further directed to us ; to you and to 
me. Something must be done to allay 
them." 
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In low, eager tones the mother talked 
until the maid entered. Then, with a warm, 
comforting kiss, and a last soft promise that 
all should be right, Mary took up a small 
lighted lamp, and withdrew. The day's 
work and the day's strain had sadly tired 
her, and she was full of a secret anxiety beyond 
any that her mother knew of. Leaving the 
lamp on a slab near her own door, she walked 
softly down the wide, handsome corridor, 
intending to open the end window and stand 
there, that the fresh air might cool her throb- 
bing temples. 

But the window was already open. The 
vivid moonlight streamed in, lighting up 
the green-carpeted floor and a few of the 
paintings that Jiung here and there upon the 
walls. And not until Mary was quite close 
to the window did she perceive that some 
one was leaning against the frame. It was 
Godfrey. 



CHAPTER II. 

IN THE MOONLIT GALLERY. 

GODFREY was himself in a mental 
tumult. Godfrey had throbbing 
temples also. And Godfrey had 
gone to the gallery window for fresh air 
and the indulgence of thought, just as Mary 
had gone. 

He wanted to have his doubts set at rest. 
Set at rest in some way. His sober reason 
refused to believe that she, that delicate girl, 
could have been mixed up in the affair of 
young William Hunt's death; he felt sure 
that, if it were so, it must have been Inno- 
cently and unwittingly. But he must know. 

He did not know what he should say to 
her; all he knew was that he must speak 
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to her as soon as possible, that the force 
of his passionate entreaties must prevail with 
her to trust him. He would not tell her he 
loved her; he could not while he was 
engaged to Elspeth, he had sense enough 
to remember that: and, in good truth, he 
should never tell her, unless his doubts were 
solved. If she guessed it, why he could not 
help that ; but he would use all the induce- 
ments a brother might use, with a thousand 
times a brother's fervour ; and surely she, so 
sensitive, passionate, impulsive under all the 
cold armour of reserve she could put on when 
she chose, would recognise the true ring in 
his sympathy and let her heart go out to 
meet it, and trust him fully with the past. 
Why, if he could meet her in the corridor, 
even then, on her way to her chamber, he 
would speak without further delay. 

A great deal of this was simple folly. But 
it was born of a resolution so earnest, so de- 
voted, that it might carry its object by force. 
To waylay a young lady at night in a moonlit 
corridor, and force her by the mere power of 
passionate persuasion to confess: to = him a 
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secret which she had closely guarded from 
everyone until that moment, would have 
seemed, even to Godfrey, a wildly impossible 
enterprise viewed by the light of reason, or 
even thought over in broad daylight. But 
his love, his doubts, Sir William's words, and 
perhaps the heat of the little wine he had 
taken, were all casting their glamour over 
him, and robbing him in a degree of his sober 
calmness. All he felt was that her secret, 
whatever it might be, he must share with 
her ; she was unhappy, and he must comfort 
her. 

On the face of it, this was a delicate task 
for an engaged man ; but for all the cynicism 
he professed, for all the passion he now began 
to feel, Godfrey was as pure-hearted as a 
child, and he trusted quite simply to his own 
single-minded intentions. And then some 
day, some day — if that past could be entirely 
cleared — ah, what a glorious future was pos- 
sible! When he should be free, somehow, 
and she should know that he loved her with 
all his heart and soul. 

And so he stood and thought and dreamt. 
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and the glamour upon him grew brighter ; 
until he heard her — her — coming down the 
long corridor, and fell to trembling when she 
was so close as almost to touch him. 

And she ? After the first moment of sur- 
prise and fright, for she did not immediately 
recognise the intruder, her indignation rose 
against this man. For a thought flashed 
into her mind that he must have come there 
to lie in wait for her ; to take her, all unpre- 
pared, weary, sick with anxiety as she was, 
to accuse her, to question her, to frighten her 
— all the outcome of what he had heard at 
the dinner-table. Her spirit rose at the very 
thought of the insolence. 

** Good-night," she said, turning abruptly 
to retreat. 

** One moment, please, Miss Dixon," said 
he, with that thrill in his voice which makes 
man or woman pause and listen. He had 
moved a little now, and* stood upright, and 
he gently touched her dress to arrest her. 
•* I want to say a few words to you." 

** I am very tired now. Won't to-morrow 
do, Mr. Godfrey?" 

22 — 2 
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" No, no ; there is something — just a word 
— I must say to-night. I see you are tired ; 
I won't keep you ; but I was very rude this 
evening, just before we started for Goule 
Park, and I am glad not to wait until the 
morning to tell you how much ashamed I 
feel, and how very, very sorry I am to have 
caused you any distress — for you looked dis- 
tressed. You will not refuse to forgive me^ 
I hope." 

" Of course I will not refuse. Indeed, I 
had forgotten all about it. I took it for 
granted that you must have been vexed 
about some other matter, so that a little thing- 
irritated you.'' 

She spoke coldly and carelessly. He ap- 
peared to be in the kind, gentle mood she 
had begun to think the most dangerous in 
him, and to-night there was something in 
his tone she had not heard before, something^ 
which told her there was a meaning, a pur- 
pose in all this. He was going to be her 
enemy, she supposed : well, she must avoid 
him now, and cope with him another time. 
But he had decided that it should be now. 
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"Was it such a very little thing, Miss 
Dixon ?'' he asked. 

"We will discuss that some other time/* 
said she wearily. " I do not feel equal to a 
late argument to-night in the passage." 

" Were you not coming here to get a breath 
of air, this close night ?" 

" Yes, I was," she answered truthfully ; 
'' for my head aches." 

*' Stand here and take it, then. And 
won't you please answer me while you do 
so ?" 

She hesitated. Her sense of fatigue was 
vanishing before a momentarily increasing 
anxiety to know what it was he had found 
out or suspected ; and she turned in acquies- 
cence. 

They stood together at the window, look- 
ing out on the fair night scene, Godfrey with 
his arms folded, his head up, the moon- 
light playing upon his fair, bright hair. 
Mary in her pale pink frock looked little 
more than a girl : a small gold locket was 
suspended from her neck by a thin chain, and 
bore her initials, M. D., in diamonds that 
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flashed in the moonlight. She stood with 
her pale face bent. 

*' Was it a very small thing which kept 
you away from Goule Park this evening?" 
reiterated Godfrey. 

"A very small thing, I am afraid, to be 
the cause of offending so many people, and 
of bringing this most undeserved penance 
upon the head of a poor girl who had nothing 
to do with it/' answered she. 

" Nothing to do with it ?" 

" Why, no. How could I have ? Surely 
you don't think of making me responsible for 
mamma's fancies about the thunder-storm ?" 

*' But I do not understand why the fancies 
should have come. There was really no 
appearance of thunder." 

" Do you think not ?" 

'* Miss Dixon," said he, playing a bold 
stroke, " why did you avoid going to Goule 
Park this evening ?" 

" Avoid going ! You are talking at 
random," she retorted. **What reason 
could I have had for not wishing to go 
there T 
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" I — don't — ^know. I want to know. I 
would give my right hand to know." 

He was clearly in earnest; in such terrible 
earnest that it was difficult to stand there 
beside him and face the searching gaze of 
his eyes, fixed keenly upon her. 

*' Then I think you had better ask some 
one more able to inform you than I am." 

She made another movement to turn ; but 
Godfrey spoke again. 

'* Are you wise in treating me like this, 
Miss Dixon ?*' 

Her face, as it confronted his, looked rigid 
as stone. 

** What do you mean, sir ?" 

'* I mean that your secret, the secret you 
confess to holding and to hiding, is con- 
nected with some one you would have met 
at Goule this evening — unless I am greatly 
mistaken." 

** Indeed ! This is quite the most curious 
accusation I ever heard. But let us suppose, 
for a moment, it were true. You have not 
the least idea what my secret is " 

** Are you sure ?" 
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" Quite sure. Nor does a secret necessarily 
imply a crime," she boldly added, sick of the 
fencing. "And even if it did, are you a 
detective officer ?" 

" No. But '' 

'' Stay, Mr. Godfrey. Do you not 
know " 

She seemed to pause for breath. The 
moonbeams, broken slightly by the branches 
of a tree outside, fell on her face. How 
sweet and sad it looked ! 

" Do you not know that all women, young 
or old, may have little secrets, innocent 
enough generally, which are as sacred to 
them as the laws of their religion ? Can 
you tell me what reason I could have for 
making you, against my own will, the high 
priest of my confidences ? My mother has 
married your father. Does that give you 
a right to the key of my heart and con- 
science i^" 

" I pray you- " 

'* I pray you, hear me* Mr. Mayne has 
never asked for a journal of my inmost 
thoughts, never even taken the common 
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precaution of sending some astute person 
about the country to find out whether I 
am not masquerading under false colours. 
But you have. Not content with suspecting, 
watching, tracking, you are beginning to per- 
secute me and to make my very life a burden 
to me." 

She put her hand upon the window-sill, 
her slight frame shaking. Godfrey did not 
speak. 

" Yes. Now begin your cross-examina- 
tion, for I must submit to it, I see. It would 
be absurd for me to try to stop you by calling 
your conduct mean and cowardly : on a man 
who can behave as you are doing, such words 
can have no effect." 

At that moment Godfrey thought he heard 
a sound behind them ; he turned his ear 
sharply to listen. She, not understanding 
his silence, tapped her fingers upon the 
window-sill impatiently. 

" Well, are you not going on ?" cried she 
in a reckless tone. ** No criminal has to 
stand at the bar all night" . 

*' You are partly making, sport of this. 
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Miss Dixon. To me it is anything but 
sport. I feel half ashamed to question you ; 
and to explain to you what it is that has 

given rise to — to Sir William Hunt was 

telling us a tale this evening," he rapidly 
went on ; " and it took, I hardly know why, 
a strangely-curious hold upon me." 

All her bravado vanished at once. 

"What tale was it .^" 

" One which contained an implication so 
terrible that I — dare not repeat it" 

" On me ?" 

" Heaven help me ! I — don't — know." 

" Of what kind ?" 

He answered without daring to look at 
her. 

" Treachery. Connivance at — a crime." 

'' What crime ?" 

" I cannot tell you," he bufst forth with 
emotion. " I feel as if I were going mad i^" 

" I think you are ; but never mind that at 
present. I should really like to know what 
crime it is I have connived at, or been sup- 
posed to connive at. Is it theft ?" A pause. 
" Forgery ?" A pause. " Murder ?" 
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Godfrey shuddered. He could feel by the 
tremulous motion of her dress that she was 
shaking from head to foot. But when she 
spoke, her voice was low and still. 

'* So that was the crime Sir William regaled 
his company with I Murder ! — and a very 
terrible crime too. Pray whose ?" 

" His son^s ; William Hunt." 

" Oh, his son's ! Where did I do it ?" 

Godfrey seized her cold hand in his, and 
looked at her with a face as white as her 
own. 

"If you have any mercy, do not treat it in 
that way ! Every mocking word you speak 
cuts me like a knife." 

'* I am sorry I cannot speak on this sub- 
ject more pleasantly. I " 

At last she was giving way under- the 
strain, staggered, and partly fell against 
him. He put his arm round her, and for 
one brief instant her cheek rested nerve- 
lessly on his shoulder. The next moment 
she was standing up again, and had put his 
arm away. 

*' I am not ill, thank you ; I am too 
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hardened for that. At least, I ought to be, 
if what you would accuse me of is true '' 

" Mary, for heaven's sake, stop ! Do you 
think I am flint ? Do you care ? Don't you 
see you are torturing me like " 

" Am I ? And I meant to be so nice about 
it ! I beg your pardon for seeming so un- 
grateful. I really don't know how to apolo- 
gize for having had the bad taste to be 
annoyed " 

*' Silence !" he interrupted sternly. " Do 
you suppose I for a moment thought you 
really guilty ? Why, if I had, could I have 
spoken to you about it ? Trusting in you as 
I do " 



" Yes, you have shown that trust before, 
very touchingly." 

" Look here : there can be no doubt that 
your mother showed singular emotion when 
she heard the name of Sir William Hunt, 
and that his place was in this neighbour- 
hood ; she remained at home this evening on 
an absurdly slight pretext, and insisted on 
your remaining with her — for which there 
was no shadow of excuse. It set me think- 
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ing : and when Sir William spoke of — of — 
the death of his son, and that two ladies 
were in some way involved in it, mother and 
daughter, one of them young and beautiful — 
well, I suppose I must have thought of your 
mother and you, and I suppose I must have 
gone a little out of my mind to do so. There's 
the whole truth, and I can only beg of you to 
forgive me/* 

*' What else did Sir William say of the one 
that was young and beautiful ?" 

** Nothing," carelessly replied Godfrey : 
for, strange to say, the remark that had made 
more impression on him than all else — the 
magnificent voice Sir William had heard — 
he repressed. 

** With my will, or against my will, I kept 
fitting things together in my mind," he re- 
turned, " until I was tortured just to death. 
Then I said to myself, I am very foolish, I 
know, but I will tell all to Mary Dixon, 
and that will ease me. What else could I 
have done ?" 

'* What else ?" retorted she passionately. 
" Call in a policeman and give me into 
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custody. Say to him that you have heard of 
a murder committed by a good-looking girl 
in Rome — it was Rome, I think you said ? — 
and that you consider me good-looking ; that 
you are sure I have been to Rome, and that 
you will fit the crime to the girl or the girl to 
the crime in no time. Don't interrupt me. 
Believe me, I understand your feelings per- 
fectly. Why, I had fancied I might be doing 
something rather rash in staying here t^te-a- 
tete with you when it's going on for midnight ; 
but now it is your courage in facing me, with 
no arms of defence about you, that I cannot 
sufficiently admire. Why do you encounter 
so frightful a risk ? How do you know but 
that I may have a dagger concealed in my 
pocket ?" 

He could not tell whether she was cold, or 
at a white heat of excitement : she was 
certainly trembling. Her fair features were 
white and rigid as marble ; in her rich brown 
eyes, gazing at him through their long dark 
lashes, there lay an angry yet most pitiful 
light. 

" You are doing me cruel injustice, Miss 
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Dixon," he said at last very quietly. " I 
cannot force your confidence, I cannot make 
you believe I deserve it. I am sorry to have 
forced upon you this painful interview ; it 
was a mad thing to do, and I don't know 
how to undo it. I will not detain you any 
longer. Perhaps later I may think of some 
form of apology to you ; I cannot now." 

Godfrey passed his hand over his fore- 
head, as if unable to collect his thoughts. 
Then he said, still in the same subdued 
voice : 

" My presence, after this scene to-night, 
could not fail to be distasteful to you ; but 
you have nothing to fear from that ; I shall 
quit the Abbey." 

It was a sudden resolution, taken on the 
spur of the moment ; but he felt that to 
remain at home would be unbearable after 
this. Again there came the sound that he 
thought he had before heard, and he turned 
his. head. Mary stood in thought. 

" Mr. Godfrey, it is my turn to beg now. 
I know — I feel that when you leave me I 
shall be ashamed and sorry for all the hard 
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and harsh things I have just now spoken. I 
have been very rude, I am afraid ; I hardly 
know what I said — I was so miserable, so 

much hurt " Her voice trembled, and 

she paused. *' But I know I must have been 
unpardonably harsh for you to speak of my 
chasing you from your home. — ^What is it 
that you are looking at ?" she broke off 
to question ; for Godfrey still had his head 
turned. 

*' I fancied I heard a faint noise, as of 
some one being there." 

She turned her face — startled. 

"In the gallery — behind us ?" 

** No, in the old schoolroom. I dare say 
I was mistaken." 

** And you will not let me chase you away 
from the Abbey ?" she said, as they turned to 
the open window again. 

"It is not that — not anything you have 
said : you did well to be indignant. But you 
will forgive me if I go away. At the end of 
two or three months, when I come back, you 
will have forgotten it, perhaps." 

" Do you think one forgets such an accun 
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sation as that ?" She spoke so gently, so 
sadly now, with no passion, no hardness. " I 
can never forget it ; I think you will under- 
stand that when you recall what a dreadful 
charge it is that you would bring against 
me. 

*' No, no ; I brought no charge. I wilF 
tell you what I thought. I know how de- 
voted you can be, by your fondness for your 
mother : I thought it was just possible 
that some one in whom you and your 
mother were interested, some relative, or — = 
or a lover ^' 

" I have never loved anyone," she quietly 
interrupted : and in her face there shone a 
look of noble steadfastness that made God- 
frey's heart leap. " Never. Do you believe 
me?" 

" I do believe you," he said. ** Now will 
you answer one question : why do you avoid 
Sir William Hunt ?" 

There was an instant's pause. 

" I do not avoid Sir William Hunt." 

" Surely you cannot say that ?" 

" I do say it." 
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Godfrey leant against the window-frame, 
wholly taken by surprise, sick with disgust 
and bitter disappointment. Through all his 
doubts, he had not expected a bold, deliberate 
falsehood from her. 

'* After that, of course, I have no more to 
say, Miss Dixon." 

" But I have/* she answered. " You have 
asked for a confession, for my confidence ; 
you shall have them both. . Then you will 
see why I have kept them back for so 
long. There is a secret that concerns Sir 
William Hunt ; but it is not mine. It is my 
mother's." 

" Mrs. Mayne's !" exclaimed Godfrey. 
" Yes. And I cannot compliment you on 
your penetration in not having discovered as 
far as that for yourself. Who was it that 
turned faint at the first mention of Sir Wil- 
liam s name ? Who was it that wanted to 
refuse the invitation to Goule Park alto- 
gether ? — for I know that did not escape 
you. Who was it that was taken with ner- 
vousness to-night in time to avoid going out 
to dinner ?" 
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Godfrey could not help wondering, as she 
put these questions slowly and forcibly, why 
this view of the matter had never struck him 
before. But Mrs. Mayne had seemed so 
very impossible a person to have a secret 
of her own — at least, one of any import- 
ance. 

"Try to think over all the times when 
Sir William of Goule Park has been men- 
tioned, and to remember who it was that 
showed the most emotion," she continued. 

" Mrs. Mayne, certainly. But she shows 
her feelings more readily than you do." 

" She has more reason in this case. You 
shall judge for yourself. A long time ago 
she knew Sir William, and a matter arose 
between them in which she treated him, as 
he thought, very ill. I know the circum- 
stances, and I do think he had reason to 
feel aggrieved and hurt ; though not to the 
extent he did, or to vow he would sometime 
be revenged upon her. But they say he is a 
man who treasures up his wrongs, and even 
now she is afraid to meet him ; whether 
rightly or not, I cannot say. It is possible 
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that he might attempt to make mischief be- 
tween her and Mr. Mayne. She never cared 
a straw for Sir William ; while the other 
man, for whom she — she — threw him over, 
she would have given her life for." 

"Is this true ?" asked Godfrey impul- 
sively. 

" Every word of it is true." 

Godfrey bent his head in an agony of 
relief and thankfulness. When he looked 
up, he met the gaze of her speaking eyes 
fastened upon him with an eager intentness 
that startled him* It meant something he 
could not understand. As he met her look 
her eyes fell. 

*' You will not suspect me again ?" 

" I will not. I will keep your confidence, 
and your mother's secret with my life," said 
he fervently. 

** You must keep it. And you can do so 
with a clear conscience ; for she, poor kindly 
mother, has never done anything worse than 
tell a few harmless stories and practise a few 
simple manoeuvres — ^which were always found 
out — in all her life." 
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This was exactly the character Godfrey 
would himself have given his step-mother. 
In his relief he laughed. 

" Thank heaven the secret was not 
yours !" he breathed in a low voice. " You 
— you can understand, perhaps, how glad 
I am ?" 

" Yes, of course," said she quietly. ** And 
now I will wish you good-night, Mr. Godfrey." 

He clasped nervously the hand she held 
out to him, and turned to walk up the gallery 
with her. 

" You will forgive me my doubts, sus- 
picions, questions, everything ? If not, 
I " 

" I forgive everything on one condition," 
she interrupted : " that you will not think of 
quitting the Abbey until I shall have left it." 

"But you will not leave it. Surely you 
will not. You have just said you would 
forgive me." 

He spoke with more fervour than the 
occasion required, and Miss Dixon withdrew 
her hand. 

" I am not going on your account, I assure 
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you, Mr. Godfrey. For some little time past 
I have been thinking that I ought to go* 
However, we will leave that at present." 

They were nearing the slab where she had 
placed the little lamp, which did not give 
much light. The first door was that of the 
old schoolroom ; beyond it that of Mary's 
bedroom. On the opposite side a door 
opened into a guest-chamber, which was not 
occupied. Godfrey suddenly stopped, looked 
at her, and bent his head, in the act of 
listening. Putting his finger on his lips to 
enjoin silence, he laid his hand softly upon 
the door-handle of the schoolroom : a sound 
as of a suppressed cough was heard within 
it. For an instant she looked convulsed 
with terror; then, with astonishing want of 
presence of mind, called out aloud : 

" What is it ? Some one is in there !" 

" The lamp — quick !" cried he. 

But in her fright she let it fall just as he 
was snatching it from her; or it may be 
they let it fall between them. There was 
enough moonlight to enable him to see a 
match-box standing on the slab. He seized 
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it and dashed open the room door. The 
blinds were not drawn down ; he was able to 
satisfy himself without any artificial light 
that no one was in the room, and he con- 
cluded the sounds must have come from the 
corridor. He looked down it, but could see 
no one. Miss Dixon was examining her 
little lamp. 

"The matches, please; I want to light 
this," said she, holding it up to see whether 
it was injured by the fall. Her teeth were 
chattering with fear ; she tried to suppress 
it. " Could anybody get into the house ?' 
she whispered. 

"No, no ; of course not. It must have 
been one of the servants. I believe it was 
Lydia." 

" Lydia is with mamma." 

"It was one of them, I know ; eaves- 
dropping," persisted Godfrey. 

"Well, yes, I think it was. Perhaps it 
was Hawkins.'^" 

Godfrey believed that, if so, the faithful 
Hawkins must have been visiting the de- 
canters and mistaken his way to bed Of 
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which he would hear more from Godfrey in 
the morning. 

Mary Dixon shook hands with Godfrey, 
and shut herself into her room. He went 
back with slow steps to close the gallery 
window, and stood there thinking. 

He was in a tumult of feeling. Elspeth 
was utterly forgotten. What thought could 
he give to her^ that simple little maiden, 
amid the storm of fierce emotions which this 
pale girl with the changeful, dark and lovely 
eyes had awoke in him this night ? He had 
hated her, admired her, feared her, wor- 
shipped her, mistrusted her by turns, to find 
himself, now that he was left alone, ten times 
more surely the slave of her influence than if 
she had hung about him with soft words and 
caresses, and an answering lovelight in her 
passionate eyes. 

Passionate : but yet, how cold she was ! 
For this delicate girl had a strange dignity, 
and could hold her own against the world. 
She owned that she had never felt love ; that 
did not mean that she never could feel it. 
No man thinks a cold woman can be cold to 
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him, if only he should deem it worth his 
while to induce her to be the contrary. 
There was a certain coldness about Mary 
Dixon which Godfrey did not at present 
intend to seek to subdue ; but wild possi- 
bilities of hope, fear, longing, despair chased 
each other in his excited brain. 

Closing the window, he began slowly to 
pace the corridor on his way to his own 
room: when, as he was passing Mary 
Dixon's, sounds again smote his ear. Sounds 
of distress this time : wild sobs, moans of 
anguish, if not of terror. 

When Mary entered her room, all the 
impassive calmness she had been endeavour- 
ing to keep up was thrown to the winds. 
She glanced nervously about her, as if 
fearing to see an enemy ; then, sinking 
to the ground like one in the depth of 
despair, throwing her hands upon a chair 
and her head upon them, she gave way to 
the most bitter distress. Convulsive sobs 
«hook her frame, and they became loud and 
louder, almost beyond control. 

She was disturbed by a hurried knocking 
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at the door. She started up, dried her eyes 
as well as she could, and opened the door a 
little way. 

"Is it you, Lydia ? Does mamma want 
me?" 

" It is I— Godfrey." 

Her tear-stained cheeks, which there was 
just light enough to see, moved him as her 
most radiant smiles had never done ; he 
almost lost command over his words. He 
thought it was he who had caused this dis- 
tress. 

" Forgive me ! I heard you crying. It 
is my fault, I know — some of the hateful 
things I said. If I did but know how to 
comfort you ! I care for you more than fof 
anyone on earth. I love you — I grieve for 
you — my heart is torn with " 

" Sir !" interrupted Miss Dixon, with the 
air of an empress. ** How dare you address 
such words to me !" she added, her voice 
alive with passion. *' How dare you come 
knocking at my door at this hour ! Love ! 
Are you mad ?" 

Godfrey drew himself up. 
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*' I beg your pardon if I have offended 
you," he said in a cold, proud tone. " But 
you mistake me. Did you ever have a 
sister, Miss Dixon? I believe not. Well, 
I have one : my dear little sister Isabel. 
This was her room ; and sometimes I have 
heard sobs of distress from her in her girlish 
troubles just as I now heard them from you ; 
and I have come to the door here to com- 
fort her — to see what I could do for her. I 
had no other thought now. And for that I 
humbly crave your pardon. I am not quite 
mad. Good-night." 

He went quickly along the gallery towards 
his own room. Mary Dixon gazed after 
him until he was out of view, a strangely 
softened expression on her face, and a 
piteous look in her tear- dimmed eyes, as if 
it was hard to be so cruel to this well-meaning 
young man, who wanted to be kind to her. 

"I cannot help myself; I cannot help 
myself!" she murmured plaintively, a fresh 
flood of tears streaming forth. "Oh, merci- 
ful God, Thou knowest all my miserable 
plight ; all my helplessness !" 



CHAPTER in. 

LOCKED IN THE VESTRY. 

GODFREY MAYNE woke next 
morning to quite the most miser- 
able and uncomfortable state of 
mind he had ever been in. He had not 
slept until morning light. An impression lay 
upon him that he had made a fool of himself 
in more ways than one the previous evening. 
He wished Miss Dixon at the bottom of the 
sea. 

It was late when he got downstairs. Mr. 
Mayne was leaving the breakfast-room ; 
Mary Dixon had left the table and was 
standing at the window, both of them having 
finished their meal. 
Godfrey said " Good-morning/'and advanced 
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to the breakfast-table. In spite of the sore 
feeling underlying his mind against Miss 
Dixon, he thought she might as well come 
back and offer to pour out his coffee. She 
did nothing of the kind. So Godfrey, rather 
cross and snappish, seized the coffee-pot to 
pour it out for himself, and in doing so he 
caught the handle of the urn with his cuff, 
and turned some boiling water over on to his 
hand. 

" Hang it !" he exclaimed under his breath, 
as he stamped and shook his fingers. And 
just then he caught sight of Miss Dixon, 
who stood watching him with a suspiciously 
demure expression of face. What business 
had she to stand there laughing at him instead 
of coming forward to his assistance ? But 
she did come. 

" May I do that ?" she asked gravely ; 
and poured out his coffee. In the meantime 
he had been foraging about the table and 
found nothing to his liking ; hammered away 
at two eggs with the comment *' Brickbats T 
smashed down the cover on the kidneys with 
the word " Cold," and at last went to the 
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side-board and began cutting away at the 
cold beef with an appearance of much labour. 

*' Had you not better use the edge of the 
knife ?" suggested Mary, bursting into a fit 
of open laughter. 

" Oh, ah, yes/' said he, trying to laugh 
also, as he saw that he was cutting with the 
back of the knife, but much vexed with him- 
self, and still more so with her. However, 
she tried to make amends for the offence by 
ringing for more eggs, handing him a fork, 
and being very solicitous about the sweetness 
of his coffee. Godfrey began to feel soothed, 
and to come round a little. 

*' You must think me very ill-tempered." 

" Oh no, not at all," she answered, with 
apparent astonishment at the suggestion. 

He was conquered, and began to laugh. 

" I am so," he said. " The truth is, I have 
had a very bad night. I couldn't get to 
sleep, and — and that has put me out of 
temper, I suppose." 

"Ah, yes, it often does. I mean," she 
corrected, " it is the sort of thing that makes 
one feel rather— rather irritable next day.'' 
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" Yes. There was a wicked gnat buzzing 
about my room, for one thing," said he un- 
comfortably. 

" Gnats are very troublesome." 

Then came a pause. Godfrey, who had 
no appetite, was laying down his knife and 
fork. 

" Is Mrs. Mayne not down yet ?" he 
asked. 

" Not yet. Mamma has had some break- 
fast taken up to her." 

Another pause. Godfrey wanted to come 
easily and neatly to the subject of that un- 
lucky intrusion of his, and to put the matter 
right, once and for ever. He supposed she 
might still be thinking hard things of him 
for it, perhaps to the extent of believing him 
to be no gentleman. So he wished to come 
to an explanation ; a thing which men, in 
their right mind, usually avoid : especially, 
perhaps, if they know they are not in the 
;wrong. At all events the conversation must 
be kept up somehow. He went back to the 
gnat. But he did not find that help him 
much. 
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Presendy she got up and walked to the 
window. Godfrey followed. 

" I wanted to tell you how sorry I am fof 
— for last night/' he said. ** You must have 
thought me very — very unconventional, and 
— and I haven't the least idea what I said ; 
but, if it was anything rude or — or foolish, \ 
hope you will forget it. One says very 
foolish things sometimes." 

" One does often." 

'' Very foolish. At least not exactly 
foolish, perhaps, but " 

" But untrue. . Don't trouble yourself any 
more about the matter, Mr. Godfrey. There 
were gnats in my room too, and — and let 
them bear the blame of everything." 

"Oh yes, exactly; of everything. Only 
— I can't bear to think you are unhappy here ; 
or that anything I may have said— ever — - 
should have made you cry." 

" Oh, it was not you at all," said she 
quickly. " I assure you it had nothing to do 
with you, nothing whatever." 

And into these words Miss Dixon managed 
clearly to insinuate the meaning : " Nothing 
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you could do or say could ever fail to be a 
matter of indifference to me." 

There the conversation ended, and Godfrey 
left her without quite knowing what feeling 
was uppermost in his mind ; but it was cer- 
tainly not brotherly. By-and-by he began 
to take himself to task ; to realize how 
wrongly he had been acting in allowing him- 
self to be carried so far away from his alle- 
giance to Elspeth. He would go across to 
the Vicarage this morning, and atone by new 
devotion for his secret infidelity. 

Passing through the gate to cross the 
meadow, he saw Mary walking in the garden. 
Instinctively he hesitated for a moment, and 
then went straight on to the meadow, with a 
feeling that he was doing something heroic 
in avoiding her. As he turned to shut the 
gate he saw Ernest Underwood come up to 
the house, and instantly regretted his own 
heroism. He turned round again and saw 
that they had met, and were talking gravely 
and earnestly. And the lull in his emotions 
was over. What did Ernest, who was sup- 
posed to be studying hard for some examina- 
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tion or other, want to he always dangling 
about the Abbey for ? What business had a 
mere lad like that to be thinking of getting 
married — if that was the meaning of his 
visits ? And what on earth did Miss Dixon 
mean by encouraging the boy ? She had 
told him last night that she had never loved : 
3urely she could not give her affection now to 
a foolish, hare-brained young fellow not so old 
as herself ? Godfrey was so much irritated 
by the silly and unreasonable conduct of 
these young people that when he got to the 
Vicarage field and saw that none of the 
Thornhills were about he turned back again. 
Meeting one of the Vicarage servants, he 
heard that the Vicar's family had gone out 
for the day. 

All in a moment, as he was sauntering 
along, a question darted into his mind — 
why did Mary Dixon object to his leav- 
ing home ; and exact a promise from him 
that he would not leave ? What could it be 
to her, whether he went away or stayed ? 
Could it be that she was afraid he might 
employ himself in more investigations con- 
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cerning her past life, and not in Norfolk 
this time, but in Rome ? The next moment 
he hated himself for the thought. 

He had sauntered towards the farm, and 
saw Mr. Wilding standing at his gate, 
apparently waiting for some one. As God- 
frey accosted him, a gentleman, rather loosely 
attired, came out of the house and joined 
him. 

" Sorry to keep you waiting, sir," said the 
stranger, "but I had to finish a letter. 

I " at that moment his eyes fell upon 

Godfrey, and he stopped short in what he 
was about to say, and looked at him keenly. 
Nothing more was said, however, and he 
walked away with the farmer at a brisk pace. 
He looked about five-and- thirty, was of 
middle height, or nearly so, and broad about 
the shoulders ; with a dark, olive skin, a mass 
of thick grey hair, and long, full grey 
whiskers. The tones of his voice sounded 
singularly soft and persuasive ; almost more 
so than in a man is pleasant to the ear. It 
was not quite pleasant to Godfrey's. 

" That is your lodger i^" he remarked to 
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Nancy, who came forth to him from the door, 
drying a teapot with a cloth. 

"Yes, sir, that's Mr. Cattermole," she 
answered. ** He is going into Cheston with 
my father before dinner." 

'' I've seen him sitting about the fields, I 
think, taking his sketches. Is he much of 
an artist ?" 

*' He seems to be fonder of smoking and 
lounging about than of anything else : as you 
used to be, Master Godfrey," added she, with 
a twinkle of her black eye. ** He brings 
home a sketch now and then, and I think he 
has talent if he'd only be industrious and 
exercise it. He might be good at portraits, 
I fancy." 

" Why do you fancy that T' 

" Well, it was rather an odd thing," began 
Nancy. " This morning — but I dare say 
you would not care to hear it. Master 
Godfrey.'' 

" Yes I should," said Godfrey, who, too 
proud to disturb Miss Dixon and Ernest 
Underwood, had nothing to do with his time 
just then, " Tell it me." 
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The tale that Nancy told was this : That 
morning her mother sent her into the best 
parlour, to ask for the Cheston Chronicle, 
which had been lent to their lodger the pre- 
vious day. He was sitting at the table 
painting a face, apparently sketched off at 
the moment quickly and roughly. So Nancy 
thought, as she, not being troubled with any 
superfluous reticence, looked over his shoulder 
in passing. 

" What a good likeness !" she exclaimed. 

" To you ?" lightly replied Mr. Cattermole. 

" To me, no. To Miss Dixon." 

" Who is Miss Dixon ?" 

** The young lady at the Abbey." 

" Oh, ah ! I remember now. Fve seen 
her at a distance : a quiet-looking, pale 
girl." 

" You must have seen her near also," re- 
torted Nancy, laughing, " to take that sketch 
of her — and to catch the bright shade on her 
dark hair, and the pretty colour of her brown 
eyes." 

" You are very clever, Miss Nancy ; but I 
give you my word of honour this . is not 
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meant for any Miss Dixon," returned the 
artist. '* It is the likeness of a young lady I 
met abroad and afterwards lost sight of. I 
have done it from memory.'* 

" It is like Miss Dixon, anyway, and won- 
derfully like/' concluded Nancy, as she turned 
away to look for the newspaper amidst Mn 
Cattermole's untidy pile of journals scattered 
on the side-tables. 

After finding it, which took a few minutes, 
she was leaving the room, when he, who had 
been working quickly, spoke : 

" Is it like her now ?" 

" Oh!" screamed out Nancy, as she looked 
at the sketch again. ** What a shame !" 

He had made the hair and eyebrows red, 
put lines to the forehead and wrinkles to the 
mouth ; it was a middle-aged face now, and 
not at all like Miss Dixon's. 

" What a shame !" repeated Nancy : and 
the artist laughed in merriment. 

This little occurrence she now repeated to 
Godfrey : adding that she believed he must 
have caught Miss Dixon's likeness surrepti- 
tiously, but did not like to confess it. 
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" Like his impudence !" ejaculated Godfrey, 
drawing himself up. 

Wishing Nancy good-morning, and sup- 
posing young Underwood must have gone 
by this time, he passed through the planta- 
tion to the garden. There he saw Miss 
Dixon and Ernest with their backs towards 
him, walking very slowly and talking more 
earnestly than ever. He approached them 
across the grass ; and, quite unintentionally^ 
heard something that Mary was saying. 

" That may be. But he is mean enough 
to have played the spy. I cannot and will 
not trust him." 

" Oh no ; Godfrey is a good fellow " 

Ernest was beginning in answer, when the 
subject of their talk appeared by their side. 

" What is that about Godfrey ?" he asked, 
with perfect ingenuousness ; not as if he had 
heard anything. 

** Oh, nothing that is not complimentary, 
you may be sure,*' laughed Ernest. "We 
were just saying that you were the most 
active, energetic, amiable " 

" Good-tempered," suggested Miss Dixon. 
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** Yes ; and good-tempered young man, 
within the region of our acquaintance." 

" Thank you, my kind friends," said God- 
frey drily. 

His appearance having disturbed the in- 
terest of the talk, Ernest took his leave. 

Mary was turning lo the house when God- 
frey stopped her. ^ 

" Don't go in directly, please, Miss Dixon. 
I want to say something to you." 

He spoke carelessly, but he saw the colour 
rise to her face and then leave it white and 
wan. 

** It is nothing of any consequence," he 
added, more carelessly still. " You know 
last night, when we had all that long and 
tedious explanation in the galler}^ exposed 
to every sort of danger from ghosts and 

robbers, not to speak of Hawkins By the 

way, though," he broke off, "I have had Mr. 
Hawkins before me this morning, and he 
strenuously denies, in a most injured tone, 
having been in any passages but his own ; so 
perhaps it was only my fancy, after all." 

He said this to reassure her fears — if she 
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had any on that score. But he could see that 
she was in a fever of anxiety for him to go 
on with what he had begun. 

" Well, when it was over and we had come 
to the formal reconciliation, do you remem- 
ber that, to seal the bond, you made me 
promise not to leave the Abbey ?" 

*' Yes." 

" I want you to let me retract that promise, 
for I am simply dying to be off and doing 
something. I cannot any longer bear this 
idle life. I think of going to London, to a 
relative of ours, of whom you have heard us 
speak — Abbotsford. He is in the Govern- 
ment, and may be able to get me some post 
that will at least occupy my time and thoughts. 
I don't care for pay." 

" But I can't let you retract it, Mr. Godfrey. 
It was part of our agreement, our act of re- 
conciliation. Indeed, I wish you to stay." 

" That I may be the target for you and 
Ernest Underwood to aim your arrows 
at?" 

*' No, no, no /" she repeated warmly. " I 
want you to stay for my — for my sake. 
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Sometimes a vague dread lies upon me of 
some unknown danger, and I have no pro- 
tector. You spoke last night of your sister 
Isabel : will you let me be as your sister, in 
case of need ?" 

Godfrey would not have left the Abbey 
after that He took her hand. 

" As my sister," he said ; " I ask nothing 
better." ("For the present,'* he added 
mentally.) 

" Thank you," she softly whispered : and 
he saw the tears rush to her eyes. 

" Talking of promises," resumed Godfrey, 
"do you remember one you made tp 
me?" 

" No. What. was it ?" 

" That you would sing to me again.*' 

Mary looked out before her very gravely^ 
and did not answer immediately. 

" I would do so willingly," she presently 
said, " but I hardly see how I can. Mamma 
has an insuperable dislike to my singing ; she 
thinks it tries me too much ; and I do not 
care to act against her will : she would be so 
very angry if she heard me." 
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Godfrey was silent. Of course he could 
not urge her to anger her mother by singing 
in her hearing; and Mrs. Mayne seemed 
not to be going out much just now. A 
happy thought came to him. 

** You sing sacred music. Why not come 
into the church and sing to the organ T^ 

" Well — I hardly know. I should like to 
fulfil my promise, as you have been good to 
me. But I should not wish for anyone else 
to hear me sing ; and perhaps some one or 
other might be coming in." 

•* Not the least danger of it," cried God- 
frey eagerly. *' Nobody goes in, that I 
know of, but the Thornhills — and myself 
once in a way. The Thornhills are away 
to-day ; so that you might come this after- 
noon with safety. If you would ; if you did 
not mind ?" 

" Then I will," she answered. ** Shall we 
say three o'clock ?" 

•* That will do excellently. Thank you. 
I have to go out for my father this morn- 
ing, but I shall be back long before three 
o'clock." 
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So the bargain was made, and they 
parted good friends. Godfrey started with 
Croft, the head-groom, in the dogcart about 
midday, for a small village across country. 
Mr. Mayne was changing his under-groom, 
and Godfrey's errand was to inquire the 
character of a young man who had applied 
for the place. 

But Godfrey was detained longer than he 
expected to be, and it was past three o'clock 
when he dashed in. He made his way at 
once to the churchyard. In it, to his sur- 
prise, he saw Sir William Hunt, walking up 
the pathway before him. The Baronet un- 
ceremoniously put his arm within that of the 
younger man. 

"I thought I should find you somewhere 
about here," said he. *' You said you would 
play the organ for me : Thornhill and your 
father told me I ought to hear it, you know ; 
seemed to take it as a slight on the instru- 
ment that I had not yet been. Godfrey," he 
added, after a pause, dropping his voice, " I 
have been but twice to service in the church 
here since my boy died." 
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** And that is two years and a half ago, I 
think, sir." 

" Yes, yes ; it was at carnival-time. Poor 
William, poor William !" 

They were just inside the porch when the 
sweet and glorious tones of one of the sweetest 
and most glorious voices ever heard, broke 
upon their ear in a sacred song. 

Godfrey stood entranced, forgetting every- 
thing. He was recalled by a sharp, con- 
vulsive pressure upon his arm. Turning in 
alarm to Sir William, he saw his face was 
convulsed, as in an agony. 

" You are ill. Sir William !" cried God- 
frey. 

" Hush ! Listen !" responded Sir Wil- 
liam ; and Godfrey thought he must be 
affected by the magnificence of the sing- 
ing. 

But before the song had come to an end, 
a terrible remembrance flashed into God- 
frey's brain, of what Sir William had said 
at the dinner-table. Of the woman with the 
sweet voice who had helped to lure his son 
to his death — the voice which was withou 
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compare, and which he should undoubtedly 
know again. The agony depicted in Sir 
William's face was equalled by that which 
sprang up in Godfrey's heart Sir William 
touched him. 

*' It is the same voice and the same song. 
It must be the same woman. Let me go in 
and denounce her." 

"Wait here/' gasped Godfrey. "It will 
be best. She must come out this way. 
Wait for me." 

Leaving Sir William in the porch, God- 
frey went in and stole rapidly to the organ, 
at which Mary Dixon was seated. She felt 
a hand laid sharply on her shoulder, and 
looking round, was startled by the wild look 
of his pale face. 

" Come here," said he in a very low voice, 
but with so much authority that she rose 
at his bidding. He still had his hand on 
her shoulder, and as soon as she was on her 
feet, he forced her across the narrow chancel 
with an energy which was little short of 
violence. The organ was on one side the 
chancel ; the vestry was on the other, and 
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the key was in the lock. Godfrey turned it, 
opened the door, and said, ** Go in there." 

In her astonishment at this imperative 
movement, Mary had had neither breath nor 
presence of mind to resist ; but she made a 
feeble show of it now, and would have 
drawn baqk. Godfrey pushed her in ; shook 
off the hand which had placed itself in re- 
monstrance on his coat-cuff, and locked the 
doon 

All had passed so quietly that the girl 
who had been blowing, and was busily em- 
ployed now in shutting the organ up with a 
great clatter, had noticed nothing. As God- 
frey returned, she was coming forth, looked 
surprised to see him, and then gazed about her. 

"Why, where's Miss Dixon, sir?" she 
asked. 

" Miss Dixon is gone. And you had 
better go too, as fast as you can. A 
gentleman is waiting outside to see the 
organ." 

Away went the girl in swift commotion. 
And, just outside the church-door, she came 
face to facQ with Sir William Hunt. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AN artist's sketch-book. 

GODFREY MAYNE stood still in 
the silent and emptj' churcli for a 
few moments to collect himself. 
His nerves were as well under control as are 
those of most young men ; but they had been 
tried, and he thought that his presence erf" 
mind had not been quite what it should have 
been. All his hope now was that Mary 
Dixon, whom he had so unceremoniously 
locked into the vestry, would be sensible 
enough to obey him and to give no token of 
her presence there by calling out for aid. 
Surely she might have seen that he was in 
earnest in what he did, and must have some 
good and imperative reason for it. 
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He watched the girl, who had been blow- 
ing the organ, go out through the church- 
door ; he heard her exclamation on suddenly- 
finding herself confronted by Sir William 
Hunt, seated in the porch. He heard her 
say, *' I beg pardon, sir," heard the tread of 
her thick boots on the paved pathway out- 
side, and then he very slowly followed her. 
He allowed her time to cross the churchyard 
and go out at the gate, before he went 
through the church-door himself and met 
Sir William, who had risen to his feet, and 
seemed to be somewhat calmer. 

"Now I will go in with you, and see this 
— this singer," said Sir William, laying his 
hand on Godfrey's arm. 

" Did you not see her just now as she 
passed out ?'' asked the young man, his tone 
one of surprise. 

The Baronet's agitation increased at 
once. 

" She has not passed out," said he sternly. 
*' No one has come through this door but a 
young village girl, of fifteen or sixteen." 

" Exactly. But that is the nightingale. 
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Not a bird of fine plumage, I admit, but for 
all that " 

"Godfrey, you are jesting; you must be 
trying to deceive me. What do you mean ? 
Tell me, my boy. You would not play upon 
my feelings wantonly, I know : you are 
striving to spare me. I can bear it — I can 
bear it all, my dear boy ; let me see her at 
once." 

He pressed his way past the other without 
waiting for an answer, and, entering the 
church, walked quickly across to the organ. 
But no one was there. Godfrey hated him- 
self for the falsehood he had told, the decep- 
tion he must practise. But he saw no help 
for it, if he would save Mary Dixon from an 
awful fate which he himself could not yet 
understand or realize : and he braced his 
reluctance up to do it. 

Sir William was walking about — hunting, 
searching, and listening. As he approached 
the vestry, Godfrey went forward and spoke, 
lest in the silence the least sound should be 
heard within. 

** What is the matter, Sir William } Do 
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you think the singer is so modest that she has 
hidden herself somewhere at the approach of 
a human tread ? I told you that she passed 
you in the porch." 

*' Silence !" said the Baronet sharply, as he 
tried the vestry-door But it was locked, and 
the key was in Godfrey's pocket. " Where 
is the key of this place, Godfrey ?" 

** The clerk keeps it, I fancy," answered 
Godfrey. 

Sir William hesitated. Godfrey's ears were 
as keenly on the alert as his. But there 
was no sound to be heard, except that of 
the church-clock. The elder man was utterly 
nonplussed, and his suspicions were aroused. 

" Godfrey, what is the meaning of this ? 
You are playing some trick upon me ; I know 
you are. Yes, yes, you can stare and look 
surprised now, but out in the porch there, ten 
minutes ago, you were not so calm ; some- 
thing was the matter with you. I wondered 
what it was : you were agitated, restless, and 
you became so suddenly. Why did you tell 
me to stay out there while you went in ? 
Where is the woman who was singing ?" 

25—2 
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He laid a trembling hand on the young- 
man's arm; but Godfrey was strung up to 
perfect coolness. 

" She must be half-way home by this time» 
Sir William. I see you won't believe me ; 
but just tell me this : what motive could a 
girl possibly have for being ashamed of a 
voice like that ? I should hardly have 
thought, though, it would take so strong an 
effect upon a connoisseur such as you." 

" And do you think a connoisseur could 
mistake that singing for the untrained tones 
of a village choir-girl ? I will not leave 
this church until you have told me the 
truth." 

" Do you think I have not done that 
already ? But you are right about the train- 
ing : the girl has studied at Manchester ; and 
she lived there until lately with an aunt. 
People here don't seem to think much of her 
singng." 

** But I tell you, Godfrey, I know the voice; 
there is a quality in it I could not mistake, 
I have heard it once, once before, in that 
same sacred song, and it lives in my memory 
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always. I wake up and hear it at night ; I 
shall hear it till I die." 

" When did you hear the voice ?" asked 
Godfrey. 

He was leaning against the great stone 
font, in the shadow of the oaken gallery 
above. He wanted to get out of the church, 
but Sir William was inclined to stay in it. 

** I heard it — singing a light love-song — 
just after the murder of my boy. When the 
love-song ceased, it sang another : the sacred 
song we have been listening to now." 

Godfrey bent his head in token of sym- 
pathy. He was burning to hear more : what 
connection the voice had with the murder : 
what connection the singer had with the 
murderers. But he dared not trust himself 
to ask, or to speak ; his mouth was hot and 
dry, his lips were quivering. At last he 
spoke : 

" I don't wonder the singing agitated you, 
if it awoke such memories as that," he said, 
suppressing his agitation. " But the resem- 
blance between the voices must be accidental, 
Sir William. The one you heard two or 
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three years ago could not have been Janet 
Readers 1" 

** No," assented the elder man absently. 
He had regained command of himself, and 
was sinking back into the gentle, peaceable 
gentleman of everyday life. But he looked 
full at the young man's face as he added : 
'* Janet Reade, you say, is the name of the 
girl I heard singing to-day." 

"Yes, and who passed you in the porch." 

" Passed me in the porch ? Yes, I remem- 
ber. And so this is the new organ !" 

He examined the instrument, and struck a 
few silent notes upon it ; but he did not ask 
: Godfrey to play. Then he went about the 
church, glancing around him. as before. 

"We must not believe in miracles now, 
Godfrey, must we, unless they are at least 
eighteen hundred years old," he said at last, 
slowly. " But we may believe in spirits, and 
in destiny, and in the power of the human 
will. And I choose to say in the face of 
science and of all the chemists, that it is a 
miracle which heaven in its mercy has per- 
formed to help me in this church to-day." 
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Godfrey grew cold. He answered nothing ; 
he could not read the old man's thoughts : he 
dreaded to hear them put into words. But 
he knew that the belief Sir William had ex- 
pressed at his dinner- table — that he should 
hear the voice again — had been fulfilled too 
well. Not another word, however, about tlie 
singer did Sir William say; he walked through 
the church from end to end, and then observed 
that he must think of returning. 

" I will not call at the Abbey now, God- 
frey; I feel unnerved." ^ 

Putting his arm again within Godfrey's, Sir 
William led him through the churchyard and 
along the avenue beyond it, to the high-road. 
The groom, on horseback, waited there, with 
his master's steed. Mounting, Sir William 
bent his face down to the younger man's, 
with a whisper. 

" Godfrey, I have always known you to be: 
honest and honourable, therefore I see that 
some mystery lies behind this, and that you 
had some motive for concealing — as you must 
have done — that woman from me. Unless 
you are yourself deceived, and she concealed 
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herself from you. But you must know that 
singing could not have been Janet Readers !" 

He rode away, and Godfrey returned to 
release Mary. In the churchyard then, 
sauntering about to examine the tombstones, 
was the Wildings artist lodger. He was at 
the farther end of it, but Godfrey took 
the precaution to shut the church-door as he 
entered. He fumbled with the key for some 
moments at the lock of the vestry-door, for it 
was dark about there, and he was in a fever 
of excitement. At last the key turned, but 
the door did not open. He gave it a slight 
push, then a rougher one ; it moved a little 
way, and he knew there must be something 
against it. He forced it a little farther, and 
put his head round to see what the obstacle 
was. 

And it was Miss Dixon. She lay on the 
ground near the door; her dress had got 
wedged underneath and prevented its open- 
ing. With a cry of dismay, Godfrey squeezed 
himself through and shut the door. Had he 
killed her.** frightened her to death } Stoop- 
ing, he raised her in his arms ; but in his 
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terrible excitement he could not tell whether 
her heart still beat. There was a bottle of 
water on the table — the nice fresh water 
which Simpson, the clerk, changed once a 
month or so for the Vicar's use on Sundays. 
Godfrey spilt rather than sprinkled it over 
her, calling to her in broken whispers. 
When at last he saw by a faint movement 
that she was returning to life, a mist came 
before his eyes as he muttered, "Thank 
God !" and then he pressed his lips to hers 
in a long, trembling kiss that sealed him her 
slave for ever. 

To have set Sir William on the track of 
this fragile woman, however innocently, was 
a thought so terrible that he turned sick and 
shuddered. For it was himself he blamed 
for it. He ought never to have asked her to 
sing after what he had heard : and when he 
saw Sir William making for the church at the 
moment he knew she was there, he should 
have contrived to turn him from it. As he 
gazed at her beautiful, wan face in bitter re- 
pentance, he formed there and then a solemn 
resolution to make such amends as lay in 
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man's utmost power, by henceforth striving 
to shield and defend her. 

When she at last opened her eyes, he did 
not utter a word. She half raised her head 
and let it fall again on his arm ; she felt the 
thrill which her unconscious movement stirred 
in him ; and looking up at his face with 
terror, she rose tottering to her feet, and 
drew away from him. 

" Don't touch me !" she cried, in a tone of 
pain, but with a wild look as if she were 
partly wandering. " Why did you put me in 
here that he might see me ? I had done 
nothing to you.*' 

" I put you in that he might not see you,'' 
said Godfrey gently. 

" Oh, how cruel you are ! And to lock me 
in, so that I could not get away out of his 
sight ! There was no escape for me, no 
escape. I did not think you would have 
done it," she added tremulously, with a look 
that cut Godfrey to the quick. 

" Listen," said he gently. " I locked you 
in, when I saw the terrible effect your singing 
had upon him, so that he might not see you." 
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She had tottered to one of the two chairs 
the vestrj' contained, and sat listening to him 
in a listless, vacant way, as if her faculties 
were scarcely awakened yet 

" But he did see me," she said. " He 
looked at me through the window there, and 
called to me by my name. I am sure it was 
he, though it did not look like him : I am 
sure it was his voice." 

" Indeed, you must have fancied it. He 
did not come to the window at all, or look in. 
He was in the porch all the time, until I went 
away with him." 

Mary put her hands to her head and gazed 
at Godfrey ; then gazed at the window and 
shuddered. " What have I been saying ?" 
she cried, in a more collected voice, coming 
then only partially to her senses. "What 
was it that frightened me ?" 

"You fancied some one looked at you 
through the window here ?" 

" And was it not so ?" 

" On my honour, no." 

She seemed bewildered. " It must have 
been my fancy, then ! Yet why did I faint .^ 
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I have never fainted more than two or three 
times in my life. But — why then did you 
hide me in here ? What was it you said 
about— about my singing ?" 

** Sir William seemed to recognise it; he 
said he did. I thought you might not care 
to meet him, so I put you in here." 

''Sir William P^ she exclaimed. "Sir 
William Hunt ? Was he here ?" 

** Yes, he was in the porch, and heard you 
sing ' Angels, ever bright and fair.' He is 
gone back to Goule now." 

" I must go home," she shivered. " I must 
go home to mamma." 

Godfrey was advancing to open the church- 
door, but she flew after him and clung to his 
arm. 

" Don't go without me ; don't let me go 
back alone," she cried breathlessly. 

A lump rose in Godfrey's throat as he 
looked down at her frightened, beseeching 
face, and felt the touch of her quivering, 
helpless fingers. 

** No, no," he answered. "Where's your 
hat r 
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It had fallen off, and lay on the floor. He 
put her arm within his, and led her to the 
door. 

" You must think my conduct very foolish 
and mysterious, I'm afraid, Mr. Godfrey,'' 
she said, trying to get back to her usual 
manner. "When I am better — this evening, 
perhaps — I will endeavour to explain it, 
and " 

" You need not," said he, gazing into her 
eyes with an earnestness there was no mis- 
taking. 

With a look of unutterable thankfulness, 
she burst into tears. Passionate words of 
loving comfort rose to Godfrey's lips, though 
he would not have spoken them, when a foot- 
step in the porch made her start away from 
him. It was only the organist, coming in to 
practise, but it checked effectually the emotion 
of both. She did not take his arm again, 
and they returned to the Abbey almost in 
silence. The timid, shrinking glances she 
cast around convinced Godfrey that appre- 
hension lay upon her still. Once, when a 
dark form was discerned moving in the plan- 
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tation, she instinctively put her hand through 
his arm of her own accord. He stopped for 
a moment 

" Now, don't tremble, and don't be fright- 
ened. Sir William is two or three miles off 
by this time, and you are as safe from him as 
if you were in another country." 

But though the passionate kindness in his 
voice and eyes had some effect upon her, his 
words had none : every rush of the autumn 
wind through the tree-tops above them made 
her start, and when they turned into the drive 
which led up to the Abbey she looked round 
towards the church, not with the horror of a 
danger past, but with an intent, searching gaze 
as if she expected some sight she dreaded to 
meet her eyes. Godfrey looked back too: 
there are few imaginations strong enough to 
conjure up visible bodily shapes in broad day- 
light, and it occurred to him that some one 
might really have climbed up to the high 
vestry window and looked through at her, 
whom she, in the uncertain light, might have 
mistaken for the man she evidently dreaded 
— Sir William. Boys from the village were 
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often in the churchyard, and all boys were 
mischievous. It was possible, of course, that 
the artist lodging at the farm, whom Godfrey 
had seen reading the inscriptions on the 
tombstones, might have looked in, but he 
did not think so. 

When they got to the Abbey, Godfrey led 
her straight upstairs to the schoolroom door. 
'* ril see you safe up lest you should fall," he 
said laughingly. ** Now," added he, as she 
entered, " if you will let me advise you, you 
will rest a little, and then come down and 
have some tea. Don't go to Mrs. Mayne 
at all ; you know you will only disturb and 
frighten her: indeed, if I were you, I wouldn't 
talk of this to anyone." 

" You are very kind to me," she sighed. 

Godfrey ran downstairs, and went back to 
the churchyard, to examine it. There were 
marks on the down-trodden grass under the 
vestry-window, and in bits of moss newly 
scraped out of the crevices of the stone, 
showing that some qne had recently climbed 
up the wall to the window, which was within 
reach of the hands by a spring from the 
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ground. There was nobody about now, how- 
ever, and no further trace of recent visitors 
to the churchyard except a sketch-book, which 
he picked up from the grass between the 
square tower and the churchyard wall. The 
book was a new one, with no name in it, and 
no sketches but a rough pencil outline of the 
Abbey, taken from this point; and a few 
pages farther a couple of more carefully 
drawn diagrams, which Godfrey did not ex- 
amine very closely. He remembered that 
Nancy had spoken of their artist lodger as 
a gentleman with more taste for adventure 
than for work ; and it might well have been 
that, idling away his time in the churchyard, 
he had found out that something was going 
on inside the church, and in an attempt to 
satisfy his curiosity had been the unwitting 
cause of Mary's fright. The vestry window 
was at the back of the church, the porch 
was in the front ; so that anyone on that 
side would not have been visible to Sir 
William Hunt or himself. 

Godfrey walked round the walls of the 
church, seeing no one ; the organist was still 
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practising inside, so he went in and glanced 
through the building, with the same result. 
Then, with the sketch-book still in his hand, 
he strolled down the lane by the side of the 
churchyard wall towards the marsh which 
stretched from the foot of Croxham Hill 
away to the river. He had scarcely gone 
half-way down the lane when he heard the 
sound of a horse's hoofs below him, and 
Dick Wilding's voice encouraging Smiler to 
go faster. As soon as they came in sight, 
Dick dismounted from his favourite, which he 
was riding bare-backed, and led him up the 
hill by a bit of rope. 

" Come up, Smiler ; come and fetch the 
master's book. Come on ; come up !" said 
he, with many cries and gestures as 
usual. 

On seeing Godfrey he stopped short, being 
now only a few yards from him, and fixed 
his eyes on the sketch-book with a look of 
dismay. 

"Is this what you were looking for, Dick ? 
You can have it if you tell me who sent you 
for it" 
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But the lad was mistrustful of his enemy, 
and he pulled at the bit of rope nervously, 
without any answer, for a few moments, and 
then began to mutter : 

"It's no good. The devil's got it; we 
mustn't take it, Smiler; we must go back 
to the master — we must go back, we must 
go back. He will scold us, but we can't 
help that." 

"Now, look here, Dick," said Godfrey. 
" I will put this book down here — see — and 
you can take it back to your master, the 
artist, and then you won't get scolded. When 
did he leave it in the churchyard, Dick ? 
This afternoon, wasn't it ?" 

Dick nodded doubtfully ; he considered 
parley with his enemy and Miss Dixon's 
enemy dangerous ; he shambled hesitatingly 
up to the spot where Godfrey had laid the 
sketch-book down upon the bank, and after 
turning it over cautiously with one end of 
his finger, as if Godfrey's touch had be- 
witched the thing, he retreated without 
taking it up^ Vaulting on to Smiler with- 
out another word, he rode to the bottom of 
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the lane and disappeared round the turning 
by which he had come. 

Godfrey shrugged his shoulders, took up 
the book, and slowly followed the semi-idiot 
down the lane. Being sure now that the 
owner of the sketch-book was the Wildings 
lodger, he thought he would leave it at the 
farm on his way back, and take the oppor- 
tunity of reproving the lazy young artist for 
his impertinent curiosity ; for he took it for 
granted now that the owner of the sketch- 
book was the cause of Mary's fright. He 
looked again at the pencilled outline of the 
Abbey, and thought that it was verj^ poor ; 
and at the diagrams, and he decided that the 
artist's sense of the picturesque was limited, 
since he could please himself as well in 
drawing ground-plans of the Abbey and 
the farm as in sketching the many pretty 
nooks that lay about Croxham woods and 
dales. 

Godfrey got out of the lane over the hedge 
into the wood, and made his way through the 
slender young trees which covered the hill 
on this side, among the dead leaves of 
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autumn, up towards the farm. It was be- 
tween four and five o'clock, and he found the 
farmer going in to tea. Nancy was at the 
door, looking up and down, and Godfrey- 
asked her if the lodger was indoors, waiting 
until Mr. Wilding had passed into the house 
before questioning her. 

'* Yes, he is in there," said she in a low 
voice, nodding towards the door of the 
sitting-room where Mary had waited for the 
monk's appearance. " He's writing a letter, 
I believe ; at least, he sent Dick to me a 
minute ago to get the inkstand refilled. Do 
you want to see him T' 

"Well, yeS; I should like to speak to 
him. I don't wish to disturb him though, 
if he's writing letters. Til come in after 
dinner." 

" Won't you come in and take a cup of tea 
with us, and see mother, Master Godfrey .'^ 
She thinks you've not treated her well lately, 
never coming to have a chat with her. She 
says she supposes youVe getting too proud to 
remember the time when you used to sit on 
her knee and pull her cap off." 
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" That's it, Nanny ; Tm getting so hand- 
some and so clever, that I can't believe I 
was ever a rude and tiresome little boy," 
answered he, laughing. " TU come in and 
tell her so." 

"Mr. Cattermole often comes in about 
this time for a chat with father, and to have 
some tea at our table ; so you may perhaps 
see him," remarked Nancy. 

And Godfrey followed her to the large, 
homely day-room. 

'' Well, Mrs. Wilding," he began, " Nanny 
tells me you want me to sit on your lap 
and pull your cap off as I used to do. 
I am quite ready, but I warn you you'll 
find me heavier than I was fifteen years 
ago. 

** Ah, you're just the same as ever," cried 
Mrs. Wilding, delighted by this brilliant 
pleasantry. "You always would have your 
joke, Mr. Godfrey. You don't come often to 
see me now : I was only saying to Nancy 
the other day that now there's ladies about 
the Abbey again you don't care to come and 
waste your time on old Nursey Wilding, 
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as you all used to call me — you, and Miss 
Isabel, and poor Master Charlie." 

Nancy broke in quickly with a shrewd 
glance at him : 

" Bless you, mother, it's not the ladies 
that keep him away ; it's business — is it not, 
Master Godfrey ? It always is business that 
keeps gentlemen away from places they don't 
care to go to." 

"If you are going to be saucy, Nancy, I 
shall threaten to be off this minute ; and not 
come back again in a hurry." 

*' It's the women's old fault, sir, too long a 
tongue," spoke the farmer good-humouredly. 
Mr. Wilding would prose on by the hour 
when he could get anybody to appear 
to listen to him, and one of his favourite 
subjects was the talkativeness of women. 
*' And Nanny has got more than her share 
of it ; but it's past mending now, I'm afraid. 
We must take them as we find them, Mr. 
Godfrey, as our fathers did before us." 

" And with the qualities we get from our 
fathers," said Nancy meaningly, with a plea- 
sant nod towards her father. 
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'* As Mr. Cattermole says," continued the 
farmer, *' we may think ourselves lucky when 
a long tongue is their worst fault ; for it's 
ten to one that, with all their open-hearted 
chatter, they are all the time thinking some- 
thing quite different from what they say." 

**So Mr. Cattermole says that, does he? 
He goes in for being a philosopher and a 
cynic, I suppose ?" remarked Godfrey, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Wilding, by whom he was sit- 
ting. 

" I don't know, Master Godfrey, I'm 
sure," she answered simply. "All Fve 
noticed about him is that he has a very 
good appetite and is fond of talking." 

" He is Sir Oracle here now," said Nancy. 
" Dick follows . him like his shadow, and 
father thinks he is the wisest man that ever 
lived — just for a few cheap jokes, and a 
good story or two picked up on his travels." 

"Has he travelled far ?" asked Godfrey, 
remembering that many a man will say he 
has '* travelled " if he has only crossed the 
Channel to France and back. 

*' I think he has," said Nancy : *' he seems 
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to be acquainted with a good many places. 
His tongue goes a good deal faster than his 
paint-brush, and to better purpose; I will 
say that for him." 

"Ah, he knows women and their ways 
too well to waste his time courting them, 
and that's why you don't like him," said 
the farmer to his daughter. " You should 
have heard him here last night, Mr. God- 
frey, telling a story of how a man was 
wanted by the police for embezzling a large 
sum of money, and how they tracked him, 
as they thought, all the way to Marseilles ; 
and when they got there they found it was a 
woman disguised as a man that they had 
been following all the time, while he had 
quietly escaped to America. More than 
that, the woman managed to evade them 
before their very eyes, as it were, and to go 
out to join him there! There's hardly 
a robbery of magnitude takes place but 
women have had a hand in it, he says* 
They're so neat and so cunning, and they 
seem to take to crime quite natural, if it 
comes in their way." 
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"Of course if he takes his knowledge of 
women out of the police reports, he can 
make them out as bad as he pleases without 
much trouble," cried Nancy, with some 
scorn. ** But for all his cynical talk, he does 
not shut up his eyes or turn round and go 
the other way when he sees a pretty woman 
coming along a path to meet him.'' 

Her father turned his head and looked at 
her. She seemed rather sorry she had said 
so much, and began cutting cake vigorously, 
with a flush on her bright face, after glancing 
at Godfrey, who returned her look curiously. 

" Oh, ho ! So Mr. Cattermole has two 
ways of talking, then : one for me, and one 
for you — is that'' it, Nanny girl ?" asked Mr. 
Wilding. 

"And one for mother, and another for 
Dick ; and TU be bound he'll have a diffe- 
rent one altogether for Master Godfrey," 
said she drily. 

" What an interesting man he must be," 
said Godfrey. " I wish he would come in 
and show himself off in his different charac- 
ters." 
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" It's all nonsense, Mr. Godfrey ; don't 
you believe her," said the farmer. " Mr. 
Cattermole's just like anybody else, only a 
little more entertaining than men are in 
general, especially if they have not been 
about the world as he has. There's that to 
be said for most rolling stones, that they 
are good company; and he does not pre- 
tend to be more. I wonder why he is not 
coming in for some tea ?" 

** Perhaps he hardly likes to come if he 
knows that Mr. Godfrey is here," suggested 
the wife. 

** I don't think he's troubled with shyness. 
I want Mr. Godfrey to hear some of his 
tales. He told us a long one last evening— 
a frightful thing. A girl, a young lady she 
was, killed her lover by slow doses of 
poison ; and though it was well known to 
the police that she had done it, they could 
not bring the proofs home to her, with all 
their cleverness, and she got off." 

'* Oh, John, don't begin upon those dread- 
ful stories !" implored Mrs. Wilding. '* I 
can't bear them." 
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** But how does he know of these things ?'^ 
questioned Godfrey. " Do the police tell 
him ?'' 

The farmer considered. 
" Well, I expect so, sir." 
Nancy tossed her head. 
*' I don't suppose he knows a single 
policeman. He must get the accounts from 
a paper called the Police News. I have 
seen it in his room — with a lot of sensational 
pictures in it." 

" To cultivate his own taste as an artist," 
quietly spoke Godfrey ; and they all laughed. 
At that moment the sitting-room door was 
heard to open, and Dick came in. 

" Give me some tea for Mr. Cattermole, 
Nanny," said he in a low voice, subdued in 
the presence of Godfrey, whom he glanced 
at sideways with dislike and suspicion. 
•* Won't he come in, Dick ?" she asked. 
" No, no : he said, ' Bring me some tea 
here,' " answered Dick. " He's writing." 
** Very well ; I'll take it in to him." 
" Ask him to come in here, Nancy," said 
her father, as she was going out. " Tell him 
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Mr. Godfrey Mayne is here. He is a gentle- 
man, sir," he added to Godfrey ; " one can 
see he has been that, though he is a bit the 
opposite in his talk sometimes. But he's not 
too fine for us simple folk ; as that pert lass 
says, he has seen enough of the world to suit 
himself to his company." 

Nancy came back with the disappointing 
news that Mr. Cattermole was so busy with 
his letters for the post, he could not come in 
to tea that evening, and Godfrey left the farm 
with the sketch-book still in his possession. 
He had a feeling that the artist had avoided 
him through a shrewd suspicion that young 
Mr. Mayne had something unpleasant to say 
about impertinent curiosity at vestry windows. 
The sketch-book would serve as an excuse 
for another attempt to make the acquaintance 
of the too enterprising stranger. 

"Why does your artist not like women, 
Nancy ?" asked Godfrey, as she came to the 
door with him. 

" Tm sure I haven't the least idea, Master 
Godfrey." 

** Ah, I thought not. Of course a fact is 
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enough for you, and you would not think of 
troubling your head about reasons. It would 
not occur to you to ask yourself, for instance, 
whether this artist gentleman had been dis- 
appointed by some young lady he happened 
to admire, and so goes in for abuse whole- 
sale.'' 

" Oh no," laughed Nancy. " It wouldn't 
occur to anybody who saw Mr. Cattermole ; 
he does not give you the idea of having ever 
gone in for that kind of thing. He talks too 
ill of women to have suffered much at the hands 
of any one of them, or I'm much mistaken. 
He has his grievances, like the rest of us, 
but they're not of the lover's sort." 
*' Then of what sort are they ?'* 
"Ah, that is asking more than I can 
tell." 

" More than you will tell, do you mean ?" 
" Perhaps, Master Godfrey. I have never 
broken a confidence yet, and I'm not going 
to begin now." 

*' Then he has made you his confidante ?" 
" Just in a little way, sir. Not much." 
*' I hope you are not getting to like him : 
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he is a stranger to you, remember," said 
Godfrey gravely. 

" That I am not," returned the girl heartily. 
" I dofit much like him ; but I am rather 
sorry for him.'* 

" Possibly he suits himself to you just as 
he does to other people, and tells you as 
many stories as he does to your father," 
suggested Godfrey, in mischief, now, more 
than for any other motive. 

Nancy looked rather startled for a 
moment. 

" Well, perhaps so, Master Godfrey ; but 
if it be so, they would affect me no more 
than the stories he tells my father affect 
him.'* 

And it was clear that if the confidences 
of the versatile artist were really love-plaints, 
then they had indeed fallen upon stony 
ground. 

Godfrey hunted about in the Abbey garden 
for a poor little late rose for Mary, but find- 
ing that it was a very unworthy present, he 
pulled about all the most delicate ferns in the 
conservatory in search of the prettiest setting 
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of pale green he could find to enhance its 

meagre attractions. She might be in the 

drawing-room now, and he would speak just 

a few words of reassuring comfort, and bid 

her rely upon his brotherly protection always 

— a Christian occupation which no doubt 

brings its own blessing with it, but which 

puts certain other obligations out of one's 

head. The sight of the square-looking, ugly 

Vicarage walls through the trees at the other 

end of the long meadow, woke no pangs of 

conscience in Godfrey ; his head and heart 

were too full of the image of one girl for 

another to find room there even as a foil. 

He passed from the garden to the refectory, 

to be suddenly roused to a sense of horror by 

the sound which broke upon his ears as he 

placed his fingers on the handle of the inner 

door. It was the voice of Sir William Hunt 

in the hall. 

Godfrey dashed onwards, but not in time : 
his father and Sir William were entering the 
drawing-room. If Mary were in there, it 
was impossible to prevent the meeting. Mr. 
Mayne was speaking. 
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*' Fate has been against us, but I shall be 
able to introduce you to my wife at last," he 
was saying cheerfully. ** I will send Mary 
up to fetch her." 

And they all went in. 



CHAPTER V. 

ON THE TRACK. 

i HEN Sir William Hunt rode away 
after leaving Godfrey at the top 
of the church avenue, it was with 
the intention of returning to Goule Park. 
Presently, waking up out of reflection, he 
reined-in his horse ; then, after some hesita- 
tion, turned and rode back, passed the 
Vicarage gate, and took a narrow side road 
to the right, which led to the village, 

By nature a somewhat shy and lonely man, 
the one subject upon which his mind had fed 
continually during the solitary hours that he 
passed in his study or on horseback, or in 
long walks, was the murder of his eldest son. 
The mystery which had veiled the details of 
VOL. II. 'i^ 
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the crime from every attempt he had made 
to discover them ; the swiftness with which 
the two persons whom he knew to be impli- 
cated in it — one of whom he knew by name, 
the other both by name and by sight — had 
disappeared from Rome within a few days of 
the murder, leaving no trace behind them — 
had thrown a tragic interest round the matter 
which kept his imagination alert, and pre- 
vented the wound from healing. In a degree, 
time had been exercising its soothing pro- 
perties ; but within the past week or two a 
matter had occurred to bring back all the 
trouble, and with renewed force. 

Sir William had entered a crowded shop 
one day at Cheston, and while waiting to be 
served had caught sight of a face which he 
knew to be that of a woman connected with 
the murder of his son ; she had iSeeri, recog- 
nised, and escaped him, in the moment when, 
sick with the shock, he had turned Iiis head 
away and put his hand before hi;^ eyes to 
recover the vision which seemed to fail him 
at the unexpected sight. When he looked 
up, she was gone. 
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It had been no idle fancy ; he knew that: 
the face, the voice of that lady-like woman 
had lived in his memory and in his dreams 
ever since the day when he had seen her and 
spoken with her in Rome two years and a 
half ago. His fierce, hungry wish for justice 
upon her for her treachery, and upon one who 
was an accomplice in the actual crime, had 
been roused into active life by the sight of 
her fair, deceitful face. He had been so sure 
he was not mistaken, that, after taking an 
hour for consideration, he wrote to Scotland 
Yard to engage the services of a detective : 
and Sir William was beginning now rather 
to wonder why the officer did not make 
his appearance. He concluded that one, 
suited to the work in hand, was not at the 
moment at liberty ; but he looked out for 
his arrival daily. 

In writing to Scotland Yard, Sir William 
had acted in defiance of what he knew to be 
the wish of his pretty, tyrannical wife, whom 
he was accustomed to indulge in every whim, 
even at the cost of his own comfort and 
peace. Lady Hunt had grieved much more 

27 — 2 
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demonstratively than her husband over her 
boy's death, at the time ; but now it was a 
sorrow past, a horror over, and she dreaded 
nothing so much as that Sir William should 
discover the guilty people, drag the ter- 
rible old story into life again, force her as it 
were into another long period of mourn- 
ing, and of abstinence from the gaiety 
which her still youthful spirit loved. And 
in order to put off the evil day when her 
husband's morbid taste for horrors, as she 
considered it, should bring all these evils 
upon her, she would willingly have anni- 
hilated Scotland Yard and its people, had it 
been in her power, until Sir William's craze 
should have subsided. 

" Don't you wish our boy's destroyers to 
be punished ?" Sir William asked her one day, 
in a tone of grieved remonstrance. ** They 
have escaped discovery hitherto ; but you 
cannot, I think, wish they should escape it for 



ever. 



"It would be so frightful an annoyance to 
us to have the house overrun by detectives," 
she retorted plaintively, "The servants 
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would all give warning : and I — I'm sure I 
could only take to my bed." 

" What nonsense you talk, Harriet !" he 
exclaimed, in vexation. "Who is going to 
fill the house with detectives ? I have written 
for one only : and he may not enter it above 
once or twice, just to take my instructions. 
He may be here any day — to-day, for aught 
I know ; but you may rest assured that I 
shall not let him prove any source of annoy- 
ance to you. If he does not speedily make 
his appearance, I shall write up again to 
know the cause of the delay. My letter may 
have miscarried." 

Lady Hunt coughed ; and then burst into 
tears. 

This little passage-at-arms occurred the 
morning following their dinner-party. In the 
afternoon, Sir William s suspicions, that one 
at least of the guilty parties must be in the 
neighbourhood, received a confirmation when 
he heard — and recognised — that voice in the 
church, which had haunted his memory for all 
the intervening years. And when, on his 
way home, he suddenly turned his horse, 
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It was in obedience to the thought that he 
ought to try and find out at once who that 
singer was, what name she went by, and 
where she might be found. Godfrey Mayne's 
wish to shield the fascinating adventuress 
woke no particular suspicion in him : wher- 
ever she went she must of necessity make 
mischief, and would turn young men's hot 
heads in this quiet country village, just as 
surely as she had turned that of his own son 
in Rome. 

As he rode along the lane leading to the 
village, he met Mr. Thornhills curate ; a 
little, mean-looking, ill-shaven man, with a 
strong dialect which nobody could ever trace 
to any particular county, and was, therefore, 
believed by some to be the result of indi- 
vidual research. His sermons were full of a 
wordy eloquence admirably suited to an or- 
thodox rustic congregation, for it satisfied the 
ear while making no demands upon the intel- 
lect. Such as he was, however, Mr. Anson 
was popular ; his good-humoured simplicity 
dut of the pulpit making him as much liked 
by the well-educated members of the con- 
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gregation, whom his sermons bored, as by the 
ignorant villagers, whom they bewildered. 
He greeted Sir William Hunt, whose grave 
manner always frightened him, with much 
deference, and wished he wouldn't stop. 

But Sir William did stop. " How d'ye do, 
Mr. Anson T he said. " Can you direct me to 
the house of a girl named Janet Reade } 
She belongs to your parish, I believe." 

" Janet Reade ! Oh yes, Janet belongs to 
the parish. Sir William : she's a very good 
sort of girl. Did you want her ?" 

'* A good, truthful girl, I suppose ?" 

*' Oh yes ; at least, I am not aware that 
she has been found out telling untruths. She 
gave a smart bit of trouble when she first 
came home from Manchester, was restless, 
and that; but since Miss Dixon up at the 
Abbey has taken her in hand, she has sobered 
down to be as tractable and docile as anyone 
could wish." 

" And who does she live with } — and 
where ? Can you direct me ? I want to 
speak with her." 

" She lives with her mother, at the turn of 
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the road that leads to the chapel : it's a small 
cottage, which stands back from the rest. 
Tm going that way, Sir William, and shall 
be glad to show it to you." 

Sir William walked his horse gently beside 
the curate, who talked fast and fluently all 
the time, because he was shy ; they went 
down the hill and so on to the narrow, ill- 
paved pathway which led up to Mrs. Reade's 
cottage. Sir William left his horse with his 
groom, thanked Mr. Anson, said good-after- 
noon to him, and knocked at the cottage door 
with the handle of his whip. 

A shrill child's voice called " Mother-r-r !" 
and after a short delay, the door was opened 
by a lady in soapsuds, who looked astonished, 
first at the gentleman standing there, next at 
the waiting horses, but did not lose her self- 
possession. She wiped her arms and curtseyed, 
waiting for him to speak. She did not know 
Sir William, but she knew the groom, and 
guessed who it was. 

'' Mrs. Reade, I believe ?" 

" That is my name, sir. Will you walk in ?" 

'' Thank you.*' 
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He stepped into a little, low room, almost 
too damply and shiningly clean to be com- 
fortable. 

" I hope you'll excuse being kept at the 
door, sir ; it's washing-day with me, and my 
daughter s out." 

" Your daughter Janet, Mrs. Reade ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Ah, I saw her at Croxham church to- 
day, and heard her sing. You have reason 
to be very proud of your daughter's voice," 
said he, looking at her very intently as he 
spoke. 

She seemed rather surprised, as he ex- 
pected. 

" My Janet's, sir ! Well, it's none so much 
to boast of. There's many better voices than 
hers in the choir; not but what it's nice 
enough as far as it goes, but you can't hardly 
hear it a few pews off." 

" Indeed ! I heard a beautiful voice in the 
church this afternoon ; I asked the name of 
the singer, and was told it was Janet Reade." 

The woman looked puzzled. 

" You are very good, I'm sure, sir ; but I 
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don't think it could have been my Janet's voice 
that you heard." 

"Has your daughter been to the church 
this afternoon ?" 

"Not that I know of, sir. They've had a 
half-holiday at the school, and Janet was 
going up to the Abbey with some work she's 
been doing for Miss Dixon. I expected her 
home before this." 

" I wonder whose voice it could have been ? 
Who is considered the best singer about here : 
do you know ?" 

" Well, let me think," said Mrs. Reade. 
•' Polly Ricketts has about the most voice, I 
think, sir ; though when she sings high she's 
a bit squeaky, and she don't keep in tune 
very well. But she has a good strong voice ; 
I'm sure it goes through your head if you're 
too close to her." 

"Well, I don't think it could have been 
hers," remarked Sir William. " Are there not 
any ladies about here who — who go some- 
times into the church to sing ?" 

" Not that I know of, sir. The Miss 
Thornhills, I b'lieve they go into it to prac- 
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tise. Miss Anson, the curate's daughter, she 
sings in the choir on Sunday, but she is away 
from Croxham all the week, teaching in a 
gentleman's family. Stay, though," added 
Mrs. Reade, pausing to call up a memory : 
" I think I did hear that for the last Sunday 
or two there had been a fresh voice, quite 
beautiful, helping in the choir. Yes, Fm sure 
I did : some lady staying in the place for a 
little while. What was her name now ?*' 

** Try and recollect it !" cried Sir William 
eagerly. 

" If I can, sir. Bell, was it ? — ^Well yes, 
sir, I do think it was. Mrs. Bell, sir. Any- 
way, it was some short name like that." 

" She would not be here in her own name," 
thought Sir William. " * Bell ' would serve 
as well as any other. Perhaps your daughter 
may be able to tell me, Mrs. Reade,", he said 
aloud. " I much wish to know ; I am Sir 
William Hunt." 

"If she can, she will, and welcome. Sir 
William. She won't be many minutes now, 
I expect, if you'll just not mind waiting a 
little." 
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She gave him the wooden armchair, with 
its faded patchwork cushion ; and before long 
the door opened, and the girl who had passed 
him in the porch came in. 

The chair on which he was sitting had its 
back to the window, and was sheltered from 
the draught by a screen, formed of a clothes- 
horse, with an old table-cover tacked on to 
it ; so that as she ran in, excited and some- 
what breathless, Janet did not see the 
stranger. 

"Oh, mother, I've got such a lot to tell 
you !'* she burst out. '* Such queer things 
have been happening to-day. I don't know 
what's come to the place — or the people. 
First, you must know " 

" Hush, lass ! this gentleman here wants 
to see you," interrupted the mother, in a low 
voice of warning, as she looked towards the 
screen. 

The Baronet rose, startling Janet. The 
agitation depicted in his face, in his whole 
frame, when he had confronted Janet in the 
church porch, and put out his hand authori- 
tatively, as if to arrest her, had frightened 
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her then. First she thought he was ill ; next, 
that she had done something wrong, for which 
she was going to be punished : and she had 
made off with speed. The sight of him 
again, in her mother's cottage, gave her a 
shock, and she stood nervously before him, 
after dropping a curtsey, as much perplexed 
by his unexpected appearance as she had 
been by Miss Dixon's abrupt departure at 
the church, and by Mr. Godfrey Mayne's dis- 
turbed manner. 

" The gentleman wants to know^ if you 
were up at the church to-day, Janet," con- 
tinued her mother. 

** Oh, I am satisfied on that point already," 
said he, smiling reassuringly as he saw the 
effect he had upon the girl. "I met you 
coming out of the church, did I not ?" 

** Yes, sir,** said Janet. 

" And the gentleman wants to know who 
it was singing," added Mrs. Reade. 

Janet looked up at him and saw how deep 
his anxiety on the point was, and she did not 
at once answer. Something was evidently 
wrong. After a moment's consideration. 
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during which she could see that his hungry- 
eagerness for her reply grew every moment 
keener, she spoke. 

" Didn't you see her go out through the 
porch just before me, sir ?" 

*' No ; no one came out. Mr. Godfrey 
Mayne went in, and soon after you came 
through, but not anyone else." 

Janet was a sharp lass. Why was he ask- 
ing this ? — why did the gentleman want to 
know ? The girl had shrewd insight, and 
she immediately began to think that all this 
might bode ill to her good friend Miss 
Dixon. Perhaps the young lady had been 
at the organ without permission, and was 
going to be called to account for it ? Well, 
she, Janet, would baffle them if she could. 

** You were blowing, were you not ?" said 
Sir William. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Who was it for ?" 

"A stranger," boldly replied the girl for 
whose veracity the Reverend Mr. Anson had 
been ready to speak. " Some lady came up 
to me in the church avenue this afternoon. 
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and asked would I go into the church and 
blow for her : she wanted to try the organ, 
she said.*' 

" But don*t you know who the lady 
was ?*' 

"No, sir. I went in with her as she asked 
me, and when she had finished the piece she 
sang, she got up, and I suppose she went 
away, for I did not see any more of her. 
Mr. Godfrey Mayne, he came in then ; I 
asked him where the lady was, and he said 
she was gone." 

Miss Janet related all this — which was 
partly true and partly not — with so glib and 
ready a tongue that she evidently had the 
making in her of a very correct young 
woman. The Baronet looked at her search- 
ingly. 

'* Do you not know the lady's name ?" 

" I might have heard it, sir ; I don't re- 
member." 

"Is she young or old ?" 

Janet reflected. 

" Well — maybe — thirty, or so." 

** Janet's not to be depended on one bit, 
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sir, when it comes to the judging of age,'' 
put in Mrs. Reade. "A person that she'll 
call thirty is as likely to be not more than 
twenty, or just the other way — a good forty. 
Janet, child, was it that lady who has been 
stopping in the place for a week or two, and 
sang at church one Sunday ? I can't call 
her name to mind for certain — unless it's 
Bell." 

" Perhaps it was her," replied Janet. 

** But you'd know her, shouldn't you ?" said 
Mrs. Reade quickly. " A nice-looking lady 
in puce silk, who was lodging somewhere in 
the village for a week or so, 'twas said." 

Janet telegraphed to her mother a warning 
look to be quiet. Sir William observed it. 
He thought the girl must be afraid of him, 
and afraid to answer. 

"The voice I heard in the church this 
afternoon was much like that of a lady I met 
abroad, but whom I have not seen for a long 
time ; I thought it might be the same," he 
explained, to put Janet at her ease. " That 
is why I am asking you. Did you not hear 
how beautiful the voice was ?" 
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•'Yes, I did, sir. I thought I had never 
heard such a voice." 

" Did you never hear her sing before ?" 

** No, sir ; never." 

" But did she never ask you to blow for 
her before, Janet ?" put in Mrs. Reade. 

"No, mother ; she never did." 

**And can't you tell, child, whether the 
name was Mrs. Bell T 

" I can't tell a bit," replied Janet, dogged 
obstinacy in her tone. 

Sir William saw clearly he should get no 
satisfactory information here ; and he went 
away from the cottage with an impres- 
sion that the girl was purposely withhold- 
ing it. 

Determined to find out more for himself 
if possible, he walked slowly down the road 
in thought, signing to the groom to follow 
with the horses. Some way onward, he met 
two little girls in pinafores and sun-bonnets ; 
they looked tidy, and Sir William judged 
rightly that they belonged to the school. He 
stopped and questioned them, patting them 
in a pleasant, fatherly manner. 

VOL. II. 28 
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* Does Janet Reade go to school?" he asked. 

**Yes, but she's one of the big ones," 
answered the elder of them, a child of seven. 

** I wonder if IVe got a halfpenny about 
me ?" said the Baronet. " Do you like 
gingerbread, little ones ?" 

The sparkling young eyes answered him, 
without words. 

" Did you happen to see Janet Reade go 
into the church this afternoon ?" he continued, 
diving in his pockets. 

'* Yes," spoke up one of the eager children. 
" Janet went there with the White Witch." 

" With the — who did you say ?" questioned 
Sir William, not quite catching the words. 
" Was it a lady that Janet went in with ?" 

" It was the White Witch," repeated the 
child. 

"The White Witch ? Why, what's that ? 
There — there's a halfpenny apiece for you. 
And now tell me what you mean by the 
White Witch." 

" She's the White Witch," again said the 
child. 

Sir William paused. 
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*' Is she a lady ?" 

*' Yes." 

** Who is she ? Where does she live ?'' 

" She lives at the Abbey." 

" At the Abbey !" cried Sir William, feel- 
ing all abroad. "Why do you call her by 
that name — the White Witch ?" 

"'Cause she is. We see her all in white 
up at the Abbey the day o' the storm. She 
frightened us all." 

'* Do you know her name, children ?" 

"No, sir," answered the child. 

" And you saw her go into the church this 
afternoon with Janet Reade V 

" I see her : they went in along o' one 
another." 

At that moment the little curate came out 
of a cottage hard by, where he had been 
paying a pastoral visit. Sir William turned 
to him ; while the children, making use of 
the opportunity, tore away in the direction of 
the gingerbread shop, as if a mad bull were 
after them. 

" Gan^ you explain to me what on earth 
those little ones mean, Anson?" ques- 
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tioned the Baronet. ** I was asking them 
about a lady who went into the church to 
sing to the organ this afternoon, and they 
call her the White Witch." 

*^ Silly little geese !" exclaimed Mr. Anson, 
with a passing laugh, as he went on to 
explain to Sir William that it was Miss 
Dixon they had alluded to, and how the 
name had been earned. 

" She is indeed a white witch ; a lovely 
and a charming one," added the curate, in 
the honest admiration of his heart. " Miss 
Dixon has won her way with us all, Sir 
William, high and low." 

Sir William seemed to see less solution to 
his doubts than before. This young lady, 
Mr. Mayne's step-daughter, could not have 
anything to do with the one he was striving 
to discover. For the first time he asked 
himself whether he could have been mis- 
taken in supposing that the voice in the 
church was the voice that had so long 
haunted his memory. 

*' Does Miss Dixon sing, do you know ?" 
he abruptly asked. 
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** I think not," replied the .curate; "I 
never heard that she did." 

" Do you chance to know anything of a 
Mrs. Bell — or some such name — who does 
sing; and who is, I hear, staying at Crox- 

ham ?" 

'* Bell ? — Bell ?" repeated the curate, re- 
flecting. " There was a lady here for a week 
or two, and I think that was her name. 
I don't know anything of her. She is now 
gone, I believe." 

Sir William thanked the little man, mounted 
his horse, and rode away in the direction of 
the Abbey. He thought that Miss Dixon, 
whom he did not suspect of being the singer 
herself, might have seen the singer in the 
church. If it should turn out that Miss 
Dixon was the singer, of course it would be 
a proof that he was mistaken in thinking it 
to be the voice he had heard at Rome. It 
was getting rather late to make a call ; but 
Sir William was impatient, and he and Mr. 
Mayne had been friends too long to stand 
upon ceremony with one another. So he 
spurred his horse onwards. 
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He had just passed a turning in the road 
which brought him to the foot of a gentle 
rise called Croxham Hill, when he saw, 
somewhat to his surprise, his own carriage 
speeding down it. Sir William checked his 
horse, and waited until it came up. 



1 



CHAPTER VI. 



|IR WILLIAM signed to the coach- 
man to stop, and Lady Hunt, 
who was alone in the carriage, 
looked out to see what was the matter. The 
first glance at her husband's face told her 
that something was wrong. 

" What is it, William ? What has hap- 
pened ?" 

" Nothing. I only stopped to tell you 
that I may not be home quite so early as 
usual. I am going to call at the Abbey." 

" At the Abbey ? Now ? Where have 
you been ? You said when you started you 
were going to call at the Abbey then." 

"Yes ; but in passing the church it 
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occurred to me that I had promised to go in 
and hear the new organ, so I thought I 
might as well go then; I might not again 
have so good an opportunity ; and I left my 
horse with James, and walked to it, trusting 
to my luck to see Godfrey Mayne about, or 
perhaps one of the Thornhill girls, to play it 
for me." 

" And did your luck serve you ?" inquired 
Lady Hunt, with a smile. 

" Yes, so far," he replied gravely. " I 
came upon Godfrey in the churchyard." 

"And what do you think of it.'* He 
played for you ?" 

*^ No." 

** How mysterious you are ! William, I 
know what it is !" she suddenly cried. 
** When you look in this solemn way, you are 
sure to be thinking of that past trouble. 
Have you heard anything fresh T 

Sir William bent down to the carriage- 
wind6w> and answered in a cautious whis- 
per : 

" I think I have. Harriet, I think I have 
heard this afternoon in Croxham church the 
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very self-same voice that lured our boy to 
his dreadful end.*' 

Lady Hunt flung her hands before her 
face. 

" Oh, William, how can you ? These 
fancies are getting to be quite a mania. First, 
you see a face in a shop — 
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Sir William withdrew his head ; signed to 
his groom to come up to take his horse, and 
to the footman to open the carriage door. 
" Let the carriage walk about quietly," he 
said to the latter, as he took his seat opposite 
to his wife, and bent towards her. 

" I tell you, Harriet, it is neither fancy nor 
mania," he said impressively, as the coachman 
began, in obedience to orders, to walk his 
horses up and dow,n. " I have heard a 
woman sing this afternoon to the organ in 
Croxham church, and from my soul I believe 
it to be the same woman I heard that time 
in Rome. It was the same song, * Angels 
ever bright and fair ;' the very same." 

** And its being the same song must have 
misled you," reasoned Lady Hunt. '* You 
have never heard the song since, for you have 
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kept yourself out of the way of singing, and 
hearing it now must have given rise to the 
notion that it was the same singer. What 
was the woman of this afternoon like ?" 

'* I did not see her/* Bending closer, until 
his face nearly touched his wife's, Sir William 
gave her a brief history of the events. It 
only confirmed Lady Hunt in her opinion 
that her husband's fancy had misled him into 
the belief he took up, and that the singer had 
been only an ordinary singer — probably the 
girl he mentioned, Janet Reade. 

''William, do give up this endeavour to 
rake up the old story and making yourself 
miserable, and everybody else uncomfortable, 
all to no purpose !" she cried. " You can't 
bring the poor boy to life again ; and what 
good can revenge do you ?" 

" As much as a season in town, or any of 
the things which in your idea make life worth 
living, can do you," he rejoined. "I have 
lived for nothing else for these few past years, 
and I am not going to let my chance slip 



now." 



Poor little Lady Hunt looked exceed- 
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ingly miserable and rather frightened, as 
she glanced at her husband's stern, grave 
face. 

" I regretted and mourned our boy just as 
much as you did, William ; you know that ; 
and the manner of his death overwhelmed me 
with a feeling of horror which I have never 
quite got over. I shrink from its being re- 
newed now ; shrink from it with a dread that 
you can hardly understand. If you would 
but spare me !" 

'* My dear Harriet, if I thought there was 
anything to spare you from, I would do it,'' 
he answered. " But there really is not. The 
investigation will not touch you in the least." 

'* I have always thought that the matter 
was unpardonably mismanaged at the time, 
or the people would have been taken then," 
she said. 

** The people were cunning, and escaped.*' 

" Yes ; but they should not have been 
allowed to escape. Still, as that was so, 
> better let it rest now, for good and all." 

** You know, Harriet, that ever since that 
time of their escape and our useless search 
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after them, I have been trying to track those 
people," he persisted. " Never once, in all 
this weary time, have I come upon the slight- 
est trace of them until within the last week 
or two. Now the traces seem to be opening 
out. And you would have me abandon it 
altogether !*' 

" I would. I feel that it will bring I know 
not what trouble. If it would restore our 
boy to life only for an hour, I would not 
object; I should be as eager for their dis- 
covery as you are. But it will not; you 
know it will not. And I do believe it is only 
your fancy. Oh William, if you would but 
indulge me in this — and not send to Scotland 
Yard !" 

" Why, I have sent," he returned quickly. 
" You are forgetting. My letter went up 
days and days ago." And Lady Hunt 
turned her face aside from his gaze, and 
tapped her foot petulantly upon the carriage 
mat. 

'* Think how unpleasant it will be for us to 
have the household upset by London police 
officers, and the servants thinking of nothing 
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but mysteries, and screaming, and paying no 
attention to one's orders ! It will bear quite 
a disreputable appearance to have detectives 
about us, William ! What will the neigh- 
bours say ?" 

" Well, it seems hopeless to get you out of 
looking upon it in this foolish light," sighed 
Sir William. " See here, Harriet : I will 
write up to Scotland Yard this evening, and 
tell them not to let the man they send down 
present himself at the Park. He can put up 
at the King's Arms at Cheston, and I will go 
to him there." 

" No, William, don't do that," she said in 
quick alarm ; " don't write up to the place 
again : let it be as it is. But what is taking 
you to the Abbey now T 

'* I thought you understood. If Mrs. 
Mayne's daughter was in the church this 
afternoon, she may have seen the singer, and 
be able to tell me who she is, and what she's 
like. Some person calling herself Mrs. Bell 
has been staying at Croxham ; it may be 
she." 

Sir William left the carriage, got upon his 
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horse, and continued his way to the Abbey. 
As he cantered up the avenue, he saw a girl 
running across the long meadow, also making 
for the Abbey. He had time to recognise 
Janet Reade, and the sight of her confirmed 
his suspicion that she was in some way keeping 
him in the dark. A thought darted into his 
mind — was the person who had been at the 
organ, who had that glorious voice, some tem- 
porary visitor staying at the Abbey ? And 
was this the reason that Godfrey, perhaps in 
pure boyish mischief, had tried to mystify 
him ? 

Miss Dixon's manner to her inferiors and 
to children was especially charming. Not 
with the soft, subtle charm that distinguished 
Mrs. Mayne's; Mary's was the innate, genuine 
and loving sympathy that wins its way to all 
hearts. She had gained those of the school- 
children : they might call her from custom 
the White Witch yet, but it was a witch they 
admired and adored. Janet Reade loved her 
more than anybody else in the world. Miss 
Dixon had stood up for Janet in a trouble the 
girl had brought upon herself at school, and 
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had contrived to rectify it without exposure, 
and Janet overflowed with devotional grati- 
tude. 

When Janet was on her way to the Abbey 
that afternoon to take home some needle- 
work she had been doing, and Miss Dixon 
met her in the church avenue and asked her 
if she would go into the church and blow the 
organ for her for half an hour, the girl was 
ready and willing. Afterwards, upon the 
conclusion of Sir William Hunt's visit to her 
mother's cottage, Janet, believing that his 
cross - questioning must arise from Miss 
Dixon's having played the new organ with- 
out leave, started away by a side route to 
the Abbey, to crave an audience of the 
young lady, and inform her of what had 
occurred. 

As the girl made for the back entrance. Sir 
William got off his horse at the front. Mr. 
Mayne was in the garden, his healthy face 
glowing in the red light of the setting sun. 
The two old friends met cordially. 

" Called to see Mary ! To be sure. Hunt. 
Come in, come in. She is in the drawing- 
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room, and she shall fetch my wife down," 
reiterated Mr. Mayne. 

Godfrey, as already told, came rushing 
into the hall from the direction of the refec- 
tory ; but not in time to arrest the opening of 
the drawing-room door. Indeed, how could 
he have done it ? 

" Halloa ! Mary s not here !" cried Mr. 
Mayne. " Nobody's here. Walk in. Hunt." 

Godfrey shook hands with Sir William 
effusively, as if he had not seen him for 
years, instead of having left him, an hour or 
so ago, rather offended, at the end of the 
church avenue. The young man was beside 
himself with joy and relief at finding that 
Mary was not visible. Sir William, on the 
other hand, was cold and grave. 

" I wonder where they've got to ?*' Mr. 
Mayne went on. " My wife was lying down, 
but I should think she is up now : Mary must 
be with her. Run up, Godfrey, and ask 
them both to come down ; tell them Sir 
William is here." 

" Pray, don't disturb Mrs. Mayne on my 
account," said Sir William. " I have been 
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rather unlucky in not making her acquaint- 
ance yet ; but you must not disturb her for 
me. 

** Nonsense ! it will rouse her and do her 
good," said Mr. Mayne briskly. '* I think 
ladies fall ill to vary the monotony of life in 
the country ; I do indeed. It is a bad habit, 
and we ought not to encourage it." 

" Does Miss Dixon sing ?" asked Sir 
William. 

*' Sing ?" Mr. Mayne echoed, rather won- 
dering at the abrupt question. ** No. I 
have never heard Mary sing in my life. 
Why ?" 

" I heard a voice in the church this after- 
noon. I thought perhaps it was Miss 
Dixon's." 

" Oh no ; she does not sing. Godfrey, 
why don't you go ?" repeated Mr. Mayne ; 
for the young man had disregarded the pre- 
vious injunction. *' My wife has not quite 
got over the indisposition that prevented her 
from going to your house last night. Hunt ; 
but Tm sure she will come down to see 
you." 

VOL. II. 29 
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Godfrey moved lazily in the direction of 
the door. 

" Shall we see you and Lady Hunt at the 
Underwoods' ball to-morrow night, Sir Wil- 
liam ?" he asked. 

*' No ; my wife has declined," replied Sir 
William. '* We expect Eustace home to- 
morrow, ill, and she will not leave him. As 
for me, I no longer take pleasure in balls. 
You are all going, I suppose T 

" I believe so," replied Godfrey. 

There was a moment's silence. Sir Wil- 
liam glanced at the clock. 

** Godfrey, unless you go and see after 
them, I shall," said his father, which sent the 
young man from the room. 

Godfrey made his way to the schoolroom, 
determined to tell Mary who it was that 
wanted her, and then to let her use her own 
discretion about appearing. If she declined, 
he would carry back some plausible excuse 
to Sir William. Knocking at the door, and 
getting no answer, he turned the handle and 
looked in. A girl was standing at one of 
the windows, and he saw that it was Janet 
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Reade. She curtseyed, but looked confused, 
and said nothing. 

*' Did you not go home when I saw you 
leave the church, Janet ?" he asked. 

" Yes, sir." 

" And you have come back here since ! 
What have you come for?" he continued, 
suspicious and curious. 

" I — I came to speak to Miss Dixon, 
sir." 

" Have you seen her ?" 

" Yes, she has," interrupted Mary, as she 
opened the door of her own room and came 
out, white to the lips. But her disordered 
hair had been re-arranged and the tear 
stains on her cheeks washed away. " Jane 
has seen me, and I have now done with her. 
— I am much obliged to you, Janet; you 
need not wait. I shall see you to-morrow." 

The girl left the room, curtseying to both. 
Mary turned to Godfrey, trying to speak in 
her usual manner. 

** Why do you look so — so put out ?" 

*'Oh, it's nothing," he replied. "Are you 
going down T — for she was turning to the 
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door. ** There is some one in the drawing- 



room." 



** Yes," said she, with a steadfast face, but 
in which he read a resolution of despair. 
"Sir William Hunt, is it not ?" 

" It is." 

•* He must have come straight here from 
Janet Readers." 

** From Janet Reade's !" repfeated God- 
frey. 

** Yes. He has been making inquiries of 
her about — about the owner of my voice. I 
must — I suppose — satisfy him." 

" No, no !" said Godfrey warmly : " you 
shall not see him, or satisfy him either, if you 
do not wish to. You think, I expect, that it 
was Sir William who looked at you through 
the vestry-window, but I can assure you 
that it was not. I have found out who it 



was." 



Mary gazed at him, her eyes wild with 
fear. 

" Don't look like that," he said, wondering 
at her terror, yet believing it must arise from 
the nervousness left by the fright in the 
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afternoon. "It was only that artist who is 
lodging at the Wildings' : an idle scamp of a 
fellow, according to Nancy. I found his 
sketch-book lying on the grass in the 
churchyard : a pretty sure proof that it was 
he. I took it to the farm to give back to 
him." 

" You saw him, then ?" asked Mary, as she 
rallied her courage. 

*' No ; he was writing letters. I think he 
guessed what I had come to say to him- 
I shall give him a strong hint that he had 
better check his prying propensities." 

'* Don't do that," said she quietly. "It 
must have been a mere freak of idle curiosity, 
nothing more : anybody has a right to look 
through a church window. It was extremely 
foolish of me to be startled. I did not even 
see him, or what he was like. All I saw 
was a man's hat and grey hair suddenly 
appear above the window-sill ; and then I 
thought I heard myself called, which must 
have been imagination — 
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" Of course it was," interrupted Godfrey. 
** Yes. You had frightened me, to begin 
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with, by locking me into the vestry in that 
sudden manner, and I suppose this second 
fright overweighted me, and caused me to 
faint. Pray do not reprove the man : it 
would be turning a trifle into a matter of 
importance/' 

" Very well ; perhaps you are right ; and I 
will hand his sketch-book over to Nancy. 
Have you met this artist about the place ?" 
added Godfrey, recalling what Nancy had 
told him about Miss Dixon's likeness. 

" Not that I know of," she replied, '' I 
don't care to meet strangers about the fields. 
If I see one coming I turn another way." 

" Quite right." 

" Now I come to think of it, I may have 
seen him," resumed Mary. " Yesterday, 
when I was walking out with your father, we 
met a man in the corn-field. It did not occur 
to me to think it was the artist, but it may 
have been. I noticed that he looked at us 
both very attentively while he was at a dis- 
tance, and turned his head away while he 
passed us. I wonder if it was he T 

'' What was he like T 
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** A shortish man. At least, he looked 
short, compared with Mr. Mayne. He had 
a lot of grey hair and, I think, grey whiskers. 
But, seeing that it was nobody I knew, I did 
not take much notice of him. He was rather 
big about the shoulders." 

"That's not at all a bad description of 
the artist," remarked Godfrey. " No doubt 
it was he. Was it the same man whose 
head appeared at the window this after- 
noon ?'* 

" I cannot say. I hardly saw that man at 
all He did not look like anyone I knew. 
It was the suddenness of the head's appear- 
ing there, and fancying I heard my name, 
that startled me. And now," added Mary, 
** I will go downstairs to be introduced to 
Sir William." 

She was passing outside. Godfrey arrested 
her. 

" No, no ; pray do not, if you would rather 
avoid him." 

" Why should I avoid him ?" she sharply 
retorted, as one in pain : and she walked 
swiftly along the gallery. 
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At that moment Mrs. Mayne's door 
opened, and the sweep of her silk gown 
was heard passing towards the head of the 
staircase. 

" Mamma ! mamma !" called out Mary, in 
a covert tone of terror. 

*' Let your mother go down," whispered 
Godfrey. 

He was wonderfully curious to see the 
meeting between Mrs. Mayne and Sir Wil- 
liam. 

Mary's face was quite convulsed with 
fear. 

" Mamma, mamma, come back !" she cried ; 
and, breaking from Godfrey's detaining hand, 
she flew to her mother, who had descended 
a step or two, and caught hold of her. 

Mrs. Mayne turned her head. 

"Why, what is - it, Mary i^" she cried, 
seeing the startled face of her daughter and 
the impassive look of Godfrey's. " I am 
only going to the drawing-room for some 
tea," she added tranquilly. " I have had 
a nice long sleep, and feel ever so much 
better for it." 
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" Don't go — you must not go," pleaded the 
girl. " Some one is there." 

The drawing-room door was opening ; and 
now the elder lady took fright in earnest. 
Mr. Mayne was coming in search of her. 
She wheeled round too quickly, and per- 
haps Mary's clinging grasp somewhat im- 
peded her movements, and she uttered a 
faint cry. Mrs. Mayne had twisted her 
foot. 

Godfrey helped her back to her room, 
Mary followed, wringing her hands. Mr. 
Mayne arrived to hear of, almost to witness 
the disaster. After expressing his sorrow, 
he went back to Sir William. 

** She was in the very act of coming down 
on purpose to see you," said Mr. Mayne, 
taking up the version he had received, and 
explaining his wife's mishap. " It is very 
unfortunate, Hunt : just as if fate were 
putting a veto upon your meeting." 

** I am truly sorry," said Sir William un- 
suspiciously. " I shall not, then, see Miss 
Dixon either ?" 

"Not to-day ; she is with her mother," 
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interposed Godfrey. "Another time, Sir 
William/' 

Sir William Hunt said good-bye, went 
out to his horse, and rode away, baffled — by 
* Fate," or by Mrs. Mayne. 



CHAPTER VII. 

GODFREY AND MARY. 

|IR WILLIAM HUNT, followed 
by his groom, rode quickly away 
from the gates of Croxhatn 
Abbey ; leaving Godfrey Mayne, who had 
attended the Baronet from the door, a prey 
to about the most uneasy excitement that had 
ever stirred his nature. To Godfrey the 
proofs appeared now to be indisputable that 
his father's wife had positively some urgent 
reason for keeping out of Sir William's 
sight. 

Coupling this with the dark deed of the 
past connected with Sir William's dead son, 
and with Sir William's mysterious accusations, 
Godfrey asked himself whether it was indeed 
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possible that there could be anything in it. 
He recalled what Mary Dixon had confided to 
him — that her mother wished not to meet the 
Baronet, because she had not behaved well to 
him in early days ; had, in fact, jilted him for 
another lover — Dr. Dixon, presumably. Such 
was the impression, not a very clear one, left 
on Godfrey s mind, for Mary had not been 
minutely explicit : she could not well be so 
when telling tales of her mother. With his 
whole heart Godfrey hoped it was only this 
latter trifle : pretty girls jilt men every day : 
he revered his unsuspicious, single-minded 
father ; and to imagine, only as a fable, that 
he had been lured into marrying a woman to 
whom danger or difficulty attached, through 
past antecedents, was to Godfrey utterly in- 
tolerable. 

Not of Mary did he, or could he, believe 
ill. She had become too dear to him for 
that. If her mother had got into trouble 
in the past, Mary, as her loving and be- 
loved daughter, might have been drawn 
into it so far as to try to shield her ; to be 
striving to shield her still, was only natural ; 
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but as to any worse stigma, the young man 
made up his mind that none could attach 
to Mary. The girl herself might need to be 
shielded now from undue worry and suspicion, 
and that should be his own business. He 
had told her that he would protect her as 
anxiously as he would a cherished and only 
sister. He meant to do it, no matter at what 
cost to himself ; and he gave vent to a word 
of self-reproach for ever having let her know 
that he had doubted her. 

Godfrey turned back into the house, and 

went upstairs, and met Mary, who had come 

out of her mother's room, at the turn of the 

gallery. The traces of tears on her sweet 

wan face, the sad look in her soft dark eyes, 

set all Godfrey's veins of pity passionately 

throbbing : and in the impulse of the moment 

he whispered a few comforting words, rather 

too warmly for his adopted r61e of brother. 

Mary seemed to shrink into herself, and 

waited silently for him to allow her to pass, 

bending her head in acknowledgment of his 

words, but evidently not at all soothed by 

them. 
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"Is Mrs. Mayne's foot better?" asked 
Godfrey. " I hope it is not seriously hurt ?" 

" Oh no, not seriously, I think. Only 
enough to confine her for a few days to the 
sofa in her room." 

Mary went one way and Godfrey another. 
He turned into one of the many rooms, un- 
occupied, whose window looked upon the 
thickly-grown trees of the plantation. He 
stood watching the red glow, left by the sun- 
set, between the dark boughs, until his 
reflections became too disagreeable to be 
borne. 

" I'll take in the man's sketch-book," he 
said aloud : " it's hardly time to dress yet." 

He was passing through the hall to go out 
by the entrance near the refectory, when he 
again met Miss Dixon. She had, been into 
the garden to gather some fresh mignonette 
for her mother. 

" Is that the sketch-book you spoke of ?" 
she said, noticing the book in his hand. *' I 
should like to see it." 

" There's nothing in it worth seeing," 
answered Godfrey, as he put it on one of the 
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hall- tables and opened it for her. " A sketch 
or two of parts of the Abbey, and what looks 
like a plan of it where it joins the farm ; 
that's all at present. The book is new." 

"Why should he sketch parts of the 
Abbey ? — ^Why should he take a plan of it : 
if it is a plan ?" 

** Artists sketch anything — especially idle 
ones." 

" Here's some writing." 
It was only a word or two — " Garden," 
and ** south wall " — but Mary Dixon s eyes 
devoured them as if they were illuminated 
characters. As Godfrey stood regarding 
her, a shade of terror seemed to pass over 
her face. 

'* What do you see in the words to alarm 
you, Miss Dixon ?'' 

** Nothing in the words; nothing at all 
But the handwriting," she slowly added, 

"exactly resembles one that I — I once 

saw in the days gone by.*' 

" Some coincidence," lightly spoke God- 
frey. " People write very much alike nowa- 
days." 
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" Yes," she answered ; and ran lightly up- 
stairs with her mignonette. 

Mr. Cattermole was out ; so Godfrey de- 
livered the sketch-book to Nancy, who said 
it belonged to him, that he had missed it, 
and thought he must have left it in the 
churchyard. 

At dinner that evening, Mr. Mayne had 
most of the talk to himself. Mrs. Mayne, 
who was lying on the sofa in her dressing- 
room to rest her foot, had dinner sent up to 
her. Mary, looking pale and ill, sat as 
silent and depressed as during the first days 
of her stay at Croxham, and Godfrey was 
too much absorbed in her and in his own 
thoughts to be very entertaining. When 
she left the dining-room, Mary stood hesitat- 
ing which way she should turn. She looked 
towards the drawing-room, she looked to- 
wards the staircase ; as she heard a footstep 
behind her she turned with a start which 
frightened poor Hawkins, solemnly advanc- 
ing towards the hall -table with candles, 
nearly out of his life. Then she began 
slowly walking upstairs ; but she was not 
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half-way up when the dining-room door 
opened, and Godfrey overtook her. 

"Don't go up," said he softly. "When 
you are ill and nervous, talking to your 
mother always makes you worse." These 
words set her trembling as she glanced 
quickly up in his face. " And my father is 
going up to talk to her, and you will only 
be iiv the way. Come down into the draw- 
ing-room and take pity on me. You know 
what a bad hand I am at entertaining my- 
self' 

He laid his hand gently on her arm with 
a new authority which she did not under- 
stand, but which she was at the time too 
broken-spirited to resist. But in her heart 
she felt afraid of him ; the dreamy vacancy 
had gone from his eyes, leaving them bright 
and thoughtful. He was no longer the list- 
less Godfrey of every day, or the irritable 
Godfrey whose vehemence had sometimes 
surprised her. She let him lead her down 
again, passed Mr. Mayne on his way up to 
his wife, and into the drawing-room. There, 
by the exercise of tact so clever and careful 
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that she quite failed to appreciate it, he 
soothed her and then teased her, waited 
upon and trifled about her, until she laughed 
at him in her old half-arch, half-contemp- 
tuous fashion. For the first time since her 
fright at the farmhouse she was her usual 
brilliant, saucy self. 

" How silly it was of me to have been 
frightened the other evening when watch- 
ing for the monk !" she exclaimed. 

"Very," returned Godfrey, smiling. "I 
have never understood what it was that did 
frighten you." 

" My nerves, I suppose ; or want of nerves* 
The best of us get frightened in the dark, 
Mr. Godfrey ; like naughty children." 

" I think you want bracing. You would 
not have been frightened that evening, or 
to-day in the vestry, if you were in good 
health." 

" Oh, well — perhaps it is so. FU get a 
tonic at the chemist's when I next go into 
Cheston, and some delicious sweet-stuff to 
eat after it. But please do not say anything 
of this to mamma," she went on, an uneasy 
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tone superseding the playful one. " She 
would begin to worry about me ; and she 
has enough little worries of her own — poor 
mamma V 

Godfrey was delighted that he had had 
the power to* win the girl back to happy 
lightness. But she soon made use, perhaps 
unconsciously, of her recovered spirits to 
wound him. He was trying to hinder* her 
in her work ; it was an antimacassar in 
crewels, of the usual kind. 
- *'You must let me finish this; IVe 
promised it to Ernest for a birthday pre- 
sent." 

" Indeed 1 Does he mean to cover his 
pillow with it ? Or the back of his seat in 
the dogcart?" 

" He did not tell me which," replied 
Mary demurely. " I was doing it for Mrs. 
Underwood, but he saw it, and said he 
should like it for himself. As his birthday 
was so near, I thought I would indulge 
him.'' 

Young Mr. Underwood was coming of 
age on the following day, and there was to 

30—2 
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be a ball at the Grange in celebration of it. 
Godfrey's face clouded. 

''He considers himself a man now, I sup- 
pose." 

" So he is one. He is the nicest man I 
know." 

" He will be getting married next, per-; 
haps." A pause. " I should be sorry for 
the woman who trusted her happiness to 
such a weather-cock." 

" He is not that, i assure you," said Mary 
steadily, her eyes upon her work. " I don't 
say he has any deep resources of feeling 
or passion, or any disconcerting and uncom- 
fortable qualities of that kind." Godfrey 
winced. " But as far as I know he is not 
fickle. I think if he were once engaged to 
a girl, he is too manly and loyal not to stick 
to her without one faithless look, or word, 
or thought." 

Godfrey knelt with one knee upon a chair, 
fidgeting with the blind. 

" So you think passion and feeling discon- 
certing qualities, do you. Miss Dixon .?" 

" Yes ; very." 
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" You have had an unfortunate experience 
of them, perhaps ?" 

He spoke at the moment without any 
more settled purpose than that of entering 
upon a topic always fascinating when dis- 
cussed with a beautiful woman. But her 
sensitive face contracted at once with a 
spasm of acute pain which was gone almost 
immediately. 

" Yes, my experience has been rather un- 
fortunate," she said. 

'' What do you think of — of love ?" asked 
he rather shyly, catching up a wooden knit- 
ting-pin. 

" I think it is an awful, terrible madness, 
to be avoided like a disease," said she, in a 
low voice. 

"Oh !" cried he, taken aback. " Don't 
you think people ought to fall in love at all, 
then ?" 

" Yes, certainly, if they can do it calmly, 
sensibly ; in the right way.*' 

" How do you mean calmly ? It isn't love 
at all if it's calm." 

" Perhaps calm is the wrong word. But I 
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mean that to admire and esteem a person 
until he or she gradually becomes the most 
precious thing in the world to one must be 
the greatest happiness possible in this life; 
and married life begun like that is nearly sure 
to be peaceful and sweet." 

" But look here ! There is a lot of love 
like that about, but it doesn't seem in real life 
to be at all the sublime thing you describe. 
Why, half the people about here married just 
like that, and they might be sheep for all they 
get out of existence." 

" But they are much better and happier 
like that," said she, with rising excitement. 
** Do you think they are less to be envied 
than those brothers or cousins who have 
ruined their brains and their fortunes by dis- 
sipation, and have to drag on their lives 
through years and years of debt and diffi- 
culty in consequence ? There are some like 
that in every family." 

" Of course they must pay for their pleasure. 
But they did get something out of life first." 

*' You are not in earnest, are you, Mr. 
Godfrey ?" 
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" Yes, I am. I know you mean I haven't 
talked like this before ; no, because I have 
not thought It before ; a man doesn't know 
what he thinks until he begins to feel. 
There's the weak jpoint of your * calm, peace- 
ful existence :* if a man once finds that he 
can enjoy something stronger, he can't go 
back quietly to it until he has worn put the 
capacity for less simple pleasures." 

Ail the serenity he had worked so hard 
to restore in her was gone in a moment. 
She looked at him silently, in remorseful 
terror. 

" I have frightened you," said he, with 
reassuring gravity, as he sat down on the 
chair he had been playing with. " But you 
misunderstand me. You are a woman, and I 
am a man, and we don't look at life in the 
same way. I believe you think that from an 
idle young man in the country I am anxious 
to become a vicious young man in town. 
That is not so. I have been woke up rather 
suddenly from the torpid state in which I 
have lived an ornament to my native parish 
for so long ; but I don't think I shall be less 
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of a man for finding out that I am not a 
vegetable, and I don't think the — the influ- 
ence which has done this has anything to 
reproach itself with." 

She grew calmer as he said this ; for 
although he spoke with his eyes fixed earnestly 
upon her face, his tone and manner were re- 
assuringly quiet and self-possessed. 

" Now, what dances am I to have to- 
morrow night ?" he went on in quite a dif- 
ferent tone. "You won't believe it, but I 
assure you I am a better waltzer than the 
peerless Ernest." 

At that moment the door opened and 
Hawkins came in. 

" Miss Wilding would be glad to speak to 
you for a minute, Master Godfrey, if you are 
disengaged." 

Godfrey went into the library, where he 
found Nancy with a small packet in her 
hand. 

" Miss Dixon must have dropped a bracelet 
in our sitting-room the other evening, Master 
Godfrey. I don't know how it is I didn't 
find it myself when dusting the room ; but 
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Mr. Cattermole picked it up to-day, and he 
has sent it back." 

"And Mr. Cattermole takes the oppor- 
tunity of enclosing a billet-doux to Miss 
Dixon, I see I" remarked Godfrey. 

"Oh, the note is to apologize for its 
having been trodden on : or Mr. Catter- 
mole would never have taken the liberty to 
write." 

" Did I understand your people to say 
Mr. Cattermole was a gentleman, Nancy ?" 
said he, with a sudden, unaccountable im- 
pulse of jealousy. 

" He can be if he likes, so I reckon he 
must have been brought up one ; but he 
has fallen considerably from it," replied 
Nancy, with a smile in her eyes, for she was 
sharp enough to understand in a degree the 
question. 

** Why, of course he has. I remember the 
tobacco and the dirty newspapers. AH right, 
Nancy, Til give it to Miss Dixon." 

" And, if you please, I want just to speak to 
you about Dick," she went on, as Godfrey 
was moving to the door. " I know youVe 
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had to complain of him before ; and the other 
evening, when he ^" 

" Oh, you must not think any more of 
that," said Godfrey. " And as to his having ' 
taken this wonderful fancy to Miss Dixon, 
I am rather glad of it. Dick thought he was 
defending a lady against a ruffian, or against 
the dead " 

" But he thinks so still, I believe, Master 
Godfrey, and I'm beginning to be afraid of 
his doing some one a mischief," she inter- 
rupted. '* He is not so quiet as he used to 
be, and these last few days Tve had trouble 
with him ; and he has taken to rambling 
about at nights, and may frighten people. 
He does not mean any harm, as you know, 
sir; but when a notion gets into his poor 
head, nobody can get it out. And he has 
picked up a fancy since that evening when he 
saw her all pale and frightened and trem- 
bling, that Miss Dixon is in danger from some 

one ; and — ^he takes such prejudices '' 

Nancy hesitated to continue. 

Godfrey understood her, and laughed. 
"Dick thinks that 'someone' is myself, I 
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suppose ? Never mind, Nancy ; the lad 
won't do me any harm ; I shall not be angry 
with him." 

" Thank you, Master Godfrey. You're 
very kind ; I was afraid, after his rudeness 
the other night, you would perhaps want him 
sent away again. You see. Miss Dixon has 
been kind to him, and he worships her. Our 
spare room is next to your schoolroom, you 
know, sir ; and before Mr. Cattermole came, 
Dick had only to get out on to the M)'all 
between the Abbey garden and the farm-yard 
and creep along the top of your green-house 
and put his cones and grasses and rubbish 
on to the schoolroom window-ledge. And 
the young lady in her kindness took it all in 
when she found it, and pretended to be as 
pleased as if it was diamonds. So he has 
got to think she's a kind of angel, poor 
fellow ! and if he fancies anyone wants to hurt 
her, he goes right off his poor head." 

Godfrey was touched. 

" Be at ease, Nancy : he shall not be sent 
away on my account,*' 

*' Thank you, Master Godfrey, that is very 
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kind of you ; for I should miss him dread- 
fully. He is kinder-hearted than are many 
people who are in their right senses. Mr. 
Cattermole has taken quite a fancy to him, • 
and lets him go too far : this morning I 
caught Master Dick playing with his revolver. 
A pretty toy for my poor brother to be 
handling! Mr. Cattermole was really shocked 
when I told him, and locked it up at 
once." 

''And what does Mr. Cattermole want 
with a revolver ?" 

" What do men want with half the things 
they litter the place up with ? Especially 
artists. Not that he colours much except his 
pipe. Well, good-night. Master Godfrey. I 
hope Miss Dixon will excuse the damage to 
her bracelet." 

She passed out, and Godfrey went back to 
the drawing-room. Mary, who had finished 
her work, was sitting by the table, with her 
hands clasped on her lap. 

" Is it indiscreet to ask if you expect a love- 
letter ?" began Godfrey. 

" Have you one for me ?" she asked 
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v^ith a forced smile, as she held out her 
hand. 

He put the packet into it. 

She did not open it. 

" Our illustrious friend Mr. Cattermble 

found a bracelet of yours in the sitting-room 

at the farm, where you must have dropped it 

the other evening. How is it you didn't 

miss it ?'^ 

" I — I don't know ; it's only a little porte- 
bonheury 

" Then she must have missed it," thought 
he. " Why can't she open the note ?" 

*' Would you mind putting the window 
up ?" she said. " The room is getting so 
warm." 

Godfrey went to the window and instantly 
heard her tear the envelope. When he re- 
turned, she had put the note into her pocket, 
and the bracelet had fallen to the floor. 

" Was the artist very ardent ?" 

'* Very. It appears I am the lodestar of 
his existence." 

Her voice was hard through her attempted 
playfulness. 
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Godfrey picked up the tiny bracelet ; it was 
bent out of all shape. 

" This is quite spoilt/' he remarked. "You 
will never be able to wear it again." 

" I dare say not." 

" Will you — ^will you let me keep this, and 
buy you another ?" 

" Certainly not". 

" Well then, TU get it mended for you." 
And he slipped it into his pocket* 

She got up restlessly, without paying him 
much attention, and again complained that it 
was warm. 

" I think I must take a little stroll before I 
go upstairs/' said she. " You have been 
chattering so much that I haven't had a 
minute's peace this evening." 

"Yes, you have — while I was talking to 
Nancy. You are so tired that you can 
scarcely stand, and if you go out I shall go 
with you." 

She did not object: perhaps she thought 
to do so would be useless. It was an un- 
certain night, now light, now dark, the moon 
for the most part hidden behind dense clouds. 
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They went through the plantation and down 
the lane together. She was so much ex- 
hausted by the emotions of the day that she 
was glad of his arm to lean upon ; but when 
they got opposite the stables, she asked him 
to do something. . Was it to get rid of 
him ? 

" I wish you would go and see if I left 
mamma's card-case in the pocket of the 
brougham yesterday. She could not find it 
to-day^ It won't take you more than a 
minute." 

It did not take more. For when Godfrey 
got there, the groom chanced to be unlocking 
the cOach-house door, and he was in and out 
in no time. He could not see Mary : she 
must have walked on past a bend in the 
lane. As he ran to rejoin her, his foot- 
steps sounding sharply on the hard, dry 
road, he saw some one quit her, or pass her, 
and disappear over a stile. He thought it 
looked like the artist. 

'* Did that man frighten you ? You are 
shaking all over." 

"He didn't mean to do so. But I turned 
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round quickly, thinking it was you ; and 
seeing a stranger, it rather startled me." 

"But he was coming the other way — ^this 
way !" 

" I don't know how it was. I am nervous 
to-day. You know why." 

He drew her hand through his arm, with a 
pang of compassion, and led her back to the 
Abbey without another question. It was 
getting late, and she bade him good-night 
and went up to her mother's room; while 
Godfrey smoked a cigar in the refectory, and 
grew soft and silly over his precious prize, a 
broken bracelet. Shortly, he went upstairs 
himself; left his candle in his room, and then 
paced quietly along the gallery, towards the 
window at which he had stood with Mary the 
previous night. 

At that moment the moon was under a 
cloud again, and the gallery was in darkness. 
As he passed the back staircase, which was 
nearly opposite the schoolroom door, he 
fancied he heard the faint sound of a sharpty- 
drawn breath. He whispered quickly, " Who 
is that ?" and put out his hand. It touched a 
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face. He pulled out his cigar-lights and 
struck one. It was Mary Dixon. She stood 
cowering against the wall in terror, her face 
white. 

"My poor child ! — what has happened ?*' 
he exclaimed. 

*' Nothing," she whispered faintly. "When 
I got as far as here, after staying with mamma, 
I thought I heard something, and I felt 
afraid to go into my room." 

" Afraid of the dark ? And your lamp is 
out. Poor child !" 

He took from her hand the tiny lamp she 
always used and lit it ; but still she did not 
move. 

" Look here. I will go into the school- 
room and light the candles for you, and then 
you won't mind going into your own room." 

She held back his arms as he touched the 
door-handle. 

"No, no, thank you ; I shall be all right 
now." 

But Godfrey's ears had also caught a 
sound inSide the schoolroom. He dashed 
open the door ; and as he did so, some one 
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sprang upon him from the window. For one 
moment they struggled together in the dark^ 
for the lamp had fallen and was out again ; 
and then Godfrey stood over his assailant, 
pinning him on the floor. 

" He's a devil ; he wanted to hurt her ; to 
take her away !" muttered a voice. " But 
you shan't, Master Godfrey ; you shan't !" 

"It's Dick!" cried Mary. "Oh, thank 
heaven, it's only Dick !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FACE TO FACE WITH SIR WILLIAM. 

CS Godfrey turned at Miss Dixon's 
exclamation, Dick Wilding jumped 
up, flew to the open window, and, 
with the agility of a cat, alighted upon the 
woodwork on the top of the greenhouse, 
and was making his way homewards, before 
his foe could give him so much as a shak- 
ing. 

" Who did you fear it was ?" said Godfrey 
to her. 

" I never thought of Dick," she faintly 

answered. " I thought of — of Hawkins " 

"Ah, yes," said Godfrey, apparently seeing 
nothing astonishing in this suggestion. 
31—2 
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But she saw that he was not deceived; 
that he suspected she had been entertaining 
some more terrible fear. 

" Mr. Godfrey, we will talk about it to- 
morrow ; I am too tired to-night," she said 
tremulously, supporting herself against the 
table. '*When I got to that part of the 
corridor and thought I heard sounds, I was 
too frightened to stir " 

He had lighted the candles, and he turned 
and looked down upon her in a tumult of 
passionate pity, as he interrupted what she 
was saying. 

" Look here. You need not trouble your 
poor little head to think of excuses and 
explanations for me. I don't wish to hear 
them. But if ever you want to escape out of 
any difficulty, or any fear, whether fancied or 
real, or — or to avoid any danger you don't 
want to meet, just come to me and say, 
* Godfrey, help me,' and I will pour out my 
heart's — I mean I will put forth my best 
strength to aid you. Do not shrink away ; 
do not mistake me : I am not making love to 
you," continued he, utterly unconscious that 
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motionless as he was standing before her, 
deliberately as he was forcing himself to 
speak, something in his face and voice made 
this a transparent mistake: "and I never 
will. But I want you to see that whatever 
happens, whatever you like to do, whatever 
you have done, there is always one person in 
the world to whom you can go, and who will 
protect and shield you." 

She sank down on a chair, with her arms 
on the table, and laying her head upon them, 
burst into tears. Godfrey turned to the 
window, clasping his hands together with a 
grip of iron, while calling up all his self- 
control. But for the time and place, he 
would have liked to take her to his breast 
and comfort her. 

" Don't cry ; you had better not cry," said 
he apathetically. 

" I cannot help it," she answered, regain- 
ing her self-command in very shame for the 
weakness ; and she raised her head and dried 
her eyes, without looking at him. " I have 
never in all my life before had anyone to go 
to for help in need." 
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He could not restrain a sudden movement, 
and she turned to him quickly. 

"You cannot help me," said she, "more 
than by just that — letting me see that you 
are sorry for me ; that you will not help to 
chase me down. Listen," she continued, 
staying the outburst on his lips, " I will just 
tell you this; yes, yes, I want to tell you, 
and I am not saying anything but truth to 
you now. More than two years ago, when I 
was scarcely nineteen, I did something 
wrong; something to ruin my whole life." 
She glanced up, and saw, by the acute pain 
that mingled with the pity in his face, that he 
was mistaking her words. " No, no !" she 
cried eagerly, with a burning blush ; " it was 
not — not anything that you would be likely 
to think of : but it was something very foolish 
and wrong, and it spoiled my life and 
happiness." 

" Yes," breathed Godfrey, in agitation : 
and waited for her next words. 

"It was the work of a rash, mad impulse ; 
of love, not for a man, but for a woman. I 
cannot tell you what it was, or even its nature. 
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because there were others concerned in it, 
and It might be dangerous, and I have 
bound myself by cruel promises that I must 
keep. But I can tell you this : mine was 
not the worst guilt, though it is mine to 
have the worst punishment. And there is 
no escape.'* 

" But there shall be," said Godfrey, with 
trembling lips. 

" No, no," she said wearily, " there cannot 
be. And '' dropping her voice, and cast- 
ing a shuddering glance around her — " I am 
afraid that I am being hunted down. If so 
— why, then there will perhaps never more 
be any escape for me in this world. Now 
good-night ; thank you for your kindness. I 
don't know why I have told you this," she 
added in a bewildered manner ; " and perhaps 
you won't believe me, because I have told 
you other things that you did not believe. 
But though I seem to have given you different 
versions of the same story, I have never told 
you a real falsehood since — since that first 
evening down by the churchyard wall. And 
— and you were so kind to me then, that — 
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that I was ashamed, bitterly ashamed, of 
having done so. Good-night/' 

"Before I' go," said Godfrey, holding her 
hand and noticing her still nervous manner, 
** you had better go to your room and make 
sure that no hobgoblins are there to frighten 
you. Whatever happens, you may trust me, 
you know," changing his tone from the light 
one he had purposely put on. 

She went in, and came back with a look of 
relief, saying it was all safe — as if she hoi 
feared hobgoblins. Godfrey had opened the 
big cupboard which stood on the left-hand 
side of the schoolroom fireplace, and taken 
from a shelf at the top a box of nails, screws, 
and curtain-rings. He shut the window by 
which Dick had entered, and began hammer- 
ing a long nail into the wood, beside the 
fastening, with the poker. 

" You can push back the catch of a window 
with the blade of a knife, you know," he ob- 
served to Miss Dixon. " I've often done it 
myself when I was a boy, to get at the 
apples in the storeroom. But you can't if 
there's a nail in it. So now you can sleep 
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quietly without fear of invasion from that 
idiotic Dick. Yet the fellow came, I believe, 
in faithfulness." 

She held out both hands impulsively at the 
school-room door. 

** I shall never forget your kindness this 
evening as long as I live." 

He pressed the fingers impulsively to his 
lips. It seemed to alarm her, and she fell to 
trembling again. 

" No, no, you promised to be — to be only 
my friend. Remember, I am at your mercy 
now," she whispered piteously. 

" As my dear sister," he whispered back. 

Godfrey could not help feeling hurt by 
her avoidance of him the next day. Surely 
she might trust him ! What she had done 
in the past, he could not imagine ; or 
what she meant by the expression she had 
used of being " hunted down." That the 
crime — if crime there was — was not hers, he 
felt certain ; though she might have been 
drawn hplplessly into its consequences. Was 
it her mother's ? And of whom was she 
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afraid ? Not a single private word did he 
get with her all day : which did not lessen 
his own state of suspense and uneasiness. 

It was the evening of the ball at Colonel 
Underwood's. When Mary came downstairs 
dressed for it, she seemed to Godfrey so 
dazzlingly lovely that he hardly dared to look 
at her. She was in cream satin and tulle, 
with deep red roses from breast to shoulder, 
and in the coils- of her dark hair. Mrs. 
Mayne, still enjoying the privileges of an 
invalid, was not going, and Mary was to be 
under the particular care of Mrs. Underwood, 
as Mr. Mayne intended to return early. 

Elspeth and Matilda Thornhill were in 
white, and wore roses ; but it was white that 
just wanted the softening tint of cream, and 
the flowers in their hair were placed just a 
little too high on the one head, and a little 
too low on the other. In Godfrey's eyes, the 
only girl whose appearance was perfect was 
Mary Dixon ; and by some subtle instinct, 
the other and less fastidious men in the room 
seemed to think so too. She was the beauty 
of the evening. Godfrey, who devoted 
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assiduous and indiscriminating attention that 
night to all his other partners, including 
Klspeth, concerning whom he had certain 
twinges of remorse as she reproached him 
for not calling more frequently, was silent 
and stupid when his first dance with Mary 
came. He had not boasted without reason 
of his waltzing, and when they had been 
round the room a few times, and were resting, 
she looked up at him, smiling with surprise 
and pleasure, 

" You waltz better than any man in the 
room." 

" You. have thought I was a muff at every- 
thing, have you not ?" said he in a low voice. 
But he was in a state of inward delight. 
He was not jealous that night of even 
Ernest, who of course felt himself justified in 
absorbing a great deal of Miss Dixon's atten- 
tion. For whatever share of her confidence 
young Underwood might have, he had more. 
However much that boy might get of her 
talk and laughter, it was he, Godfrey, whose 
hand would help her in difficulty or danger. 
He had plenty to say to her, but unfor- 
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tunately nothing that he might say ; so when 
the waltz was over he led her out into the 
wide hall, where the lights were kept low, and 
flowers and leafy plants were piled up in the 
corners, and sat down beside her on a low 
soft velvet couch, and stroked his moustache 
and said nothing. And she did not repress 
him by a flow of small-talk, but let him feel 
that he had her confidence by quietly fanning 
herself, without taking the trouble to enter- 
tain him. 

When another came to claim her hand for 
the next dance, Godfrey remained lounging 
in the hall, unwilling to break the spell that 
waltz had cast upon him by plodding through 
a dull quadrille with some wretched girl, who 
would expect him to talk. He could afford 
to be magnanimously sorry that the fellow 
Mary was dancing with was evidently boring 
her to death, as he glanced into the ball-room 
to catch a furtive glimpse of her. As the 
music ceased and the sets broke up, he turned 
back again to the hall, just as she and her 
partner passed out and crossed to the morn- 
ing-room for an ice. Then there was a sound 
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of wheels at the door, and a late arrival. 
Godfrey turned to see who it was. 

It was Sir William Hunt. 

Sir William shook hands with Godfrey as 
he passed him ; regretting that Mrs. Mayne, 
for whom he inquired, had not been well 
enough to come. 

" But I shall have the pleasure of seeing 
Miss Dixon at last, at any rate," he observed, 
as he moved away to meet Colonel Under- 
wood, and tell him he had felt so moped at 
home that evening, he thought he would 
come out for an hour. 

Godfrey crossed the hall and entered the 
conservatory. Mary was sitting with her 
late partner, enjoying the scent of the flowers 
and the comparatively cool air. As Godfrey, 
on fire with this new anxiety, which all his 
efforts could scarcely hide, came up, he 
fancied he saw in the darkness, outside, a 
man's face appear and disappear ; but he was 
in too feverish a state to be sure of his own 
eyesight Mary saw by his looks that some- 
thing was wrong. As an excuse to get her 
away, he told her that Mr. Mayne was look- 
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ing for her, wanting to know whether she 
was ready to go home. 

"Why no, not yet," said she, surprised. 
" If he wants to go early, as he said, I am to 
go back with you, you know." 

" I thought perhaps you might be tired.** 
Then, as her late partner bowed and left 
them together, he threw himself into the seat 
beside her and said below his breath, "Sir 
William Hunt is here." 

She turned pale, but did not move. He 
had just begun : " Let me take you home 
now — if you would like to go,** when voices 
at the door made him look up, and he saw 
Colonel Underwood enter with Sir William. 
Mary glanced at them, but gave no sign. Sir 
William looked from Godfrey to her, and 
evidently asked his host some question ; and 
the young man caught the answer, which 
was: 

" Pretty ! I should think so ; she is the 
belle of the room." And they came forward 
to the window. 

'' That is Sir William Hunt," said Godfrey 
to her in a low voice, bewildered by this 
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apparent want of recognition, and then the 
colour rushed to the girl's face. 

In another moment the introduction was 
over, and Godfrey felt sure from the ^Baronet's 
manner, more easily read than Miss Dixon's, 
that he had never seen her before; and as 
far as he could judge he decided that she had 
never seen him. He left them talking to- 
gether, the old gentleman evidently much 
impressed by her beauty. 

Bewildered by this strange discovery, mad 
with the joyful relief it brought, Godfrey 
sauntered out into the garden, away from the 
music and the lights and the crowd, to puzzle 
himself afresh. Were they only very clever 
actors, both of them, he wondered, as he 
drew instinctively near to the window of the 
room where he had left them. He was stroll- 
ing over the grass by the side of the house, 
among the trimly-cut yew trees with which 
this part of the lawn was dotted. A few 
yards from the window he stopped short, for 
among the tall rhododendrons in the bed 
close to the house there was something 
moving, faintly stirring the branches. He 
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remembered the fancy he had had when he 
first approached Mary and her partner in the 
window-seat ; and now, with little doubt that 
it would prove to be an unwarrantable in- 
truder, he stepped behind a yew-tree to 
watch. The night was dark, warm, and still, 
but there came a stream of light from the 
window of the room ; and the spy, whoever 
it might be, kept well under the bushes. 
Godfrey could plainly see Mary's beautiful 
profile, as she got up and went away, Sir 
William with her. In another moment he 
saw the rhododendron bush in front of the 
window stirred again, and by the slight move- 
ment of the branches he could trace the 
passage of the unseen figure along the flower- 
bed, under the wall of the house towards the 
front door, past the yew-tree behind which he 
himself was standing, unseen. It halted near 
him. But Godfrey could only catch the 
merest outline of the figure. The man wore 
a grey, broad-brimmed hat, slouched over his 
face. 

Close upon that. Sir William came out of 
the house, and began strolling towards the 
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window of the morning-room. His keen 
sight detected the figure standing amid the 
bushes, and that it looked like some one who 
could have no business there, 

" Who are you ?" cried Sir William. 
" What do you want ?" 

*' I beg your pardon," said the intruder, in 
a soft, gentlemanly tone : " I am waiting 
to try to get speech of some one. Can you 
tell me whether Sir William Hunt is here to- 
night ?" 

" I am Sir William You have come 

here to seek for me !" impulsively broke off 
the Baronet, an idea seizing him upon the 
one subject that was never long absent from 
his mind. " You are the detective from Scot- 
land Yard!" 

" Yes," replied the man, after a pause. 

" I could not imagine why you did not 
come down at once — as soon as I wrote. 
The right man was not at liberty, I sup- 
pose T' 

"Just so. Sir William," came the whispered 
response. " But," continued the stranger, 
with another pause, " I may as well tell you 
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that I have been down here a few days. 
When we know the matter upon which 
we are called out, we like, if possible, 
to keep ourselves quite quiet for a short 
time in the suspected neighbourhood, and 
make our own silent observations and private 
inquiries." 

*' Quite right, quite right ; of course you 
detectives are adepts at your own business," 
assented Sir William, "Are you fully ac- 
quainted with the matter upon which I need 
your services — the murder of my son in 
Rome ?" 

" Almost better than any other man you 
could employ, sir, since I was in Rome about 
that same time, and heard a good deal of it." 

Sir William Hunt quite started at the un- 
expected answer. 

" Dear me 1 How fortunate ! — how provi- 
dential, I may say, that you should be at 
liberty to come down here ! Did you know 
who it was that committed it V 

" I think so, Sir William." 

** Ah, then our task may be an easy one. 
I believe the people are now in this neigh- 
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bourhood, or have been recently. They 
seem to elude me like magic, and I am again 
utterly at a loss." 

"It may prove a more complicated affair 
than you imagine, sir, and I will frankly tell 
you that, professional detective as I am, I 
doubt if I myself could make head or tail of 
it had I not chanced to be in Rome. I went 
to Rome after a bank clerk who had ab- 
sconded, and reached it a few days after your 
son's murder. I found out all I could about it 
just from professional instinct ; and I should 
have found out a good deal more if I had not 
had to follow my own man to New York. 
But that you had already again left Rome, 
Sir William, I might have been able to put 
you on the right track there and then." 

Sir William touched the officer. " What 
did you find out ?" he asked. 

" I found out what Mr. Hunt's habits had 
been, sir, and who he was chiefly seen with. 
His tutor was a young man of the name of 
Robertson, who wore glasses." 

'' Yes, yes. Well ?" 

" I found out that Mr. Hunt had had a 
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quarrel with one of his companions on the 
night of his death : it was about a young 
lady, I believe : he and she both dis- 
appeared after the murder, and were never 
traced." 

." Did you see that companion of my 
son's ?" eagerly questioned Sir William. 

'*I saw a likeness of him," replied the de- 
tective. "He was painted as a young, fair, 
slight man, looking almost a boy. I learnt 
that he had been regarded in Rome as 
an idle, worthless sort of young chap, with 
persuasive manners, and a way of getting 
round people." 

"Ay^ ay," assented Sir William with 
emotion. *' You have not told me your name. 
What is it ?" 

The answer was given in too low a tone to 
reach Godfrey. Some stir occurred just then 
at the hall-door : three or four young men, 
heated with dancing, came out. Sir William 
and his companion both turned their heads 
that way. 

" We had better walk about a little," whis- 
pered Sir William. 
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They stole under the dark shade of the 
trees, in the contrary direction to that in 
which Godfrey was standing, and were lost to 
sight. Godfrey had not obtained a clear view 
of the detective officer, or heard his voice 
above a whisper ; yet a suspicion, alarming 
and disagreeable, had arisen in his mind. 
Rather miserable and very anxious, he re- 
turned to the ball-room to receive another 
shock. 

The next dance on the programme was a 
waltz, which Mary had promised to him, so he 
went in search of her through the rooms ; but 
he could not find her, and he noticed that 
Ernest Underwood was missing too. He re- 
turned to the hall just in time to see Mary, 
her face disfigured by tears, come out of the 
library, flit across to the staircase, and run 
up. Wondering what could be wrong, he went 
to the foot of the stairs to await her return, 
and claim her hand for his promised dance. 
Ernest, violently excited, had followed her 
out of the library, and run up a few steps after 
her, bidding her make haste ; coming down 
again, he faced Godfrey. 
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" The next dance is mine," said the latter, 
rather stiffly. 

" Oh, but it is the supper-dance ; surely 
you dance that with Miss Thornhill," cried 
Ernest, his temper rising. 

"No; with Miss Dixon." 

They looked steadily at each other ; Ernest 
was loud and restless, Godfrey languid and 
soft-voiced to affectation, both assuming the 
manner best calculated to annoy the other. 
For both knew quite well that at heart they 
were rivals. 

"Miss Dixon has promised the supper- 
dance to me," said Ernest. 

" I think you will find my name on her 
programme for the fourth waltz," returned 
Godfrey, stroking his moustache. 

" Perhaps we had better let Miss Dixon 
decide the matter .'^" 

" I think so, certainly." 

She was coming down at this moment, 
pale, the traces of tears stilL visible in her 
eyes : which made her doubly interesting 
in the sight of the two young men, impa- 
tiently waiting for her. decision. 
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" I think this is my waltz, Miss Dixon, 
isn't it ?" 

"It's the supper-dance," said Ernest, 

She turned to Godfrey. " I'm so sorry. I 
promised this — along time ago, to — to Ernest," 
she answered, watching him nervously. 

He bowed and stepped back, while she 
went off on Ernest's arm. By a lucky chance 
he almost ran against Elspeth, for he would 
not have remembered to look for her. They 
waltzed and went in to supper together, God- 
frey not knowing in the least what he was 
saying to her, though he chattered and laughed 
and drank all through supper, his eyes wander- 
ing in Mary's direction every other moment. 
He could see that she and Ernest were 
both grave and silent, but absorbed in each 
other. Godfrey was temperate by nature and 
habit, but to-night he could eat nothing, and 
as he drank off glass after glass of champagne 
his talk grew faster, his laugh louder, his 
restless glances up the table more frequent, 
until Elspeth wondered what was the matter 
with him, and Mrs. Thornhill from the other 
end of the table watched him with anxious 
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disapproval. As he was leading Elspeth from 
the room her mother stopped her, said she 
looked tired, and had better not join in the 
next dance. So Godfrey was turning away, 
when a hand, whose touch he knew, sent a 
thrill through him. 

" If you are not engaged for this dance, I 
will give it you instead of the waltz we missed," 
said Mary, with almost a pleading face. 

They returned to the ball-room and joined 
in the galop ; but they had not gone once 
round the room before Mary stopped him. 
** I think I am too tired to go on," said she 
tremulously ; and he led her into the conser- 
vatory, and leant against the framework of 
the door in front of her, while she sank down 
on a low ottoman. 

" You are not tired ?" she began. 

" No," he replied. 

" You are angry with me ?" 

"No. What right have I to be angry ? 
When you fancied that my unwelcome atten- 
tions to you might be remarked, you did 
right in seizing the chance of repelling me 
openly." 
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" You are mistaken ; indeed you are. Is 
It likely that I should dare to offend you^ 
after last night ?" she whispered. 

He laughed. 

" You need not pretend to be afraid of rtie. 
Your dislike cannot prevent your seeing that 
I am a gentleman." 

" I don't dislike you. I had promised 
Ernest. He — ^he has just asked me to be 
his wife." 

Godfrey turned cold, and shivered as he 
heard her; but he neither looked up nor 
spoke : there was that in her tone which 
told she had accepted him. At last she 
touched his hand and said in a timid voice : 

" Don't look like that ; you frighten me. 
It cannot matter to you ; you are engaged to 
Elspeth." 

"Not matter !" said he hoarsely. " No, 
not more than life itself matters to me. You 
cannot pretend you don't know that I love 
you. Why do you talk of my engagement, 
when you know that I was led into that by 
a trick — that I might be kept from you ?" 
Mary started violently. "Yes, yes, I know 
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that now. Heaven knows why, but your 
mother wanted to keep me from you '' 

" You do know why," she interrupted. 
" How could I, with a blight on my life " 

" But you are going to marry Ernest ?" 

" But — but," she began with hesitation, 
" but he knows more than you do, and he 
will love me all the same." 

" And do not I love you ?" cried Godfrey, 
flinging himself on the ottoman beside her 
and looking into her eyes with an over- 
mastering vehemence that frightened her. 
**A smile from you makes my senses reel, 
every tear I see you shed scalds me like 
fire. You pull at my heart-strings with 
every word you say, and when you touch 
me I know not where I am or what Tm 
doing. I tell you, Mary, if you cared for a 
man's love, you could no more resist me, 
to give yourself to a feather-headed, light- 
hearted, impulsive boy such as Ernest, than 
you could prefer starvation to the wealth of 
a queen. Oh, how can you be so hard to 
me ?" he concluded piteously. 

" Hush !" she whispered, afraid of this 
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outburst being heard. '* You should not 
talk like that, Mr. Godfrey : you have no 
right to do so. This is not love ; it is an in- 
fatuation, and worth nothing." 

" How dare you say that !" said he, rising. 
" How dare you presume to judge a passion 
you cannot feel ! How can you sit there, 
and shrink, and shiver, without one touch of 
pity for the suffering you have caused me ?'* 

" Because I know that a passion like yours 
is a selfish, cruel thing, more to be dreaded 
than anything else in the world," said she 
firmly. "When you were gentle and kind, 
I respected you, I was sorry if I hurt you ; 
but when you are like this, you make me 
sick with terror." 

She was white and trembling ; and as 
Godfrey looked up, bewildered and amazed 
by the dread with which his words had 
filled her, he struggled to conquer his own 
emotion. 

" I did not mean to frighten^^ you," said 
he at last. " I am excited to-night, I think, 
and not quite master of myself. I will not 
talk — like this again. I would not willingly 
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have given you pain: I think you know 
that." 

He was subdued now, and he began to 
put on his glove. She got up and walked 
quickly towards the door. Godfrey followed, 
but as he did so he caught sight once more 
of a face outside, peering through the plants 
and the steaming glass ; no eyes that were 
not keen and well on the alert would have 
seen it at all ; but Godfrey's attention was 
alive that night. He knew there was a spy 
at work, watching. Was he watching Mary 
Dixon ? At the door she turned to him im- 
pulsively ; her tone was softer than her words : 

** Mr. Godfrey, I have been hard to you, 
but I cannot help it. I am sorry, for you 
have been very kind to me." 

He drew her arm through his with some 
incoherent commonplace, to take her to Mrs. 
Underwood. 

" Now, will you do something that I want 
you to do, Mr. Godfrey T 

"Anything. You know that," said he in 
a low voice. 

**Go and make your peace with Mrs. 
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Thornhill, and devote yourself for the rest 
of the evening to Elspeth." 

He gave her a sharp look of reproach. 
Then " All right," said he, after a moment's 
pause. But there was just one point on 
which he felt he must be satisfied first. 

Resigning Mary to a partner, finding 
Elspeth and engaging her for the next 
dance but one, Godfrey went out by the 
front-door, so that the man who was watch- 
ing might not see him coming. He wanted 
to discover who it really was, and so set that 
suspicion, which he had caught up, at rest 
one way or the other. 

Stealthily making his way round to the 
conservatory, the figure of a man, standing 
there to peep in, was plainly to be seen. 
He heard Godfrey's steps, took alarm, dis- 
appeared among the evergreens, and tore 
away round to the back of the house. God- 
frey gave chase, and caught his man crouched 
behind the water-butt. 

" You let me alone, sir. Who is it ? I 
wasn't doing nothing," said a lad's voice, 
which Godfrey thought he knew. 
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" Who the deuce are you ?" cried God- 
frey angrily. 

" I'm only Dod, sir, one of the grooms. 
Why, it's — it's young Mr. Mayne, I do 
believe !" added the speaker, straightening 
himself in amazement. 

Godfrey, in disgust, put his hand in his 
pocket. 

** Please, sir, I was only peeping in to 
have a look at the company and the 
dancing : and I humbly ask your pardon, 
sir; but I. thought it was the butler after 
me. I'm sure I meant no harm." 

" No, of course not, Dod ; I'm sorry to 
have given you a fright ; but when I saw 
you rushing away like that, of course I took 
you for — for a thief," said Godfrey, enraged 
at his mistake. " Here's something for the 
run you've given me. Good-night." 

" But it's my belief," commented Dod to 
the other servants, when he related this 
adventure with much stress upon young Mr. 
Mayne's excited manner, " that it must have 
been — champagne." 



CHAPTER IX. 

MRS. MAYNE's night ALARM. 

THEN Godfrey returned indoors, 
crestfallen and angry, he took a 
few minutes to recover himself 
before seeking Elspeth, who was in high 
good-humour. Although not a very good 
dancer, her pretty looks had secured her 
plenty of partners, and as her attachment to 
Godfrey only grew stronger in the absence of 
any other excitement, she had enjoyed the 
evening unrestrainedly, pleasantly occupied 
with listening to the compliments of other 
young men — for Elspeth was the type of the 
innocent-eyed girl to whom men pay them. 
So she and Godfrey got on quite well 
together through the Lancers, which was 
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her favourite dance, and then he set about 
the more difficult and less pleasing task of 
propitiating his future mother-in-law. 

Those wall-flowers see such a lot between 
the intervals of scandal and refreshments. 
Mrs. Thornhill must have seen much more 
than was good for any of them, he felt sure, 
as she glared at him icily to discover that he 
was perfectly sober and answered his civil 
commonplaces with tightly-drawn lips. But 
he had perfect command over himself now, and 
he kept his eyes stoically away from that one 
little flitting, floating figure that, whether 
dancing or walking, most attracted the eyes 
of all the room. He divided his time for the 
rest of the evening between the frigid Mrs. 
Thornhill, who, in the course of conversa- 
tion, asked him if he had ever thought of 
joining the Band of Hope, and said she 
thought it was a very good thing, and 
Elspeth, who felt a glow of pride in him 
as the acknowledged best waltzer present. 

Then his father came up and said he was 
going to take Mary home, and was Godfrey 
coming ? 
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"No; rU stay and see Mrs. Thornhill 
home, if she will allow me," said the reformed 
young man dutifully. 

He was in the hall as Mary passed to the 
front-door on Ernest's arm, stopping for him 
to arrange about her head the wrap, made of 
an Indian shawl bordered with gold fringe 
and marabout trimming, which made her 
look, Godfrey thought, as he indulged his' 
eyes with one long gaze, like a princess out 
of the "Arabian Nights." Then he went 
back to reality and his duty, and in the 
bracing atmosphere of the Vicar's wife and 
daughters easily kept his fevered thoughts in 
check. He drove back to the Vicarage with 
them in a hired carriage — for they did not 
keep a close one. 

The Vicar met them at the door with the 
sublime gravity of manner he wore when he 
had been startled out of a.doze. As Godfrey 
paused to exchange a few word's with- Matilda 
and Elspeth, Mrs. Thornhill drew ;her hus-I 
band aside and rapidly made some :c6nw 
munication to him. When the doomed 
young man advanced to say good-night,I 
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the Vicar spoke in an ominously soft 
voice : 

" Can you come over to-morrow morning 
early, Godfrey ? I have to go to Keighley 
at ten, and on Monday we start for Coniston, 
and I particularly want to speak to you 
first." 

"Won't to-night do, Mr. Thornhill ? I 
don't know whether I could be here so 
early," said Godfrey, who wanted to get it 
over, knowing that something particular is 
generally something unpleasant. 

" Very well," said the Vicar, after a mo- 
ment's pause. "Will you come into the 
study ?" 

The Vicar s evening manner, when he was 
tired with his day's work in the parish, was 
never one to encourage a wandering sheep ; 
but when he had firmly insisted on sitting up 
far into the night, alternately dozing and 
waking up chilly, waiting for the return of 
his wife and daughters from a festivity of 
which he at heart disapproved, his manner 
was calculated to induce the sheep to turn 
his back to the fold and run the other way, 
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So that Godfrey's proposal had a touch of 
Marcus Curtius* heroism. 

They went into the great bare-looking 
study, and the two girls, who knew papa's 
bland voice, felt a pang of pity for the victim 
as they heard the door close. 

" I shouldn't like to think, Godfrey," began 
the Vicar very gently, looking up at the 
opposite wall, as he did when he was preach- 
ing, ** that your father s son was anything but 
honourable." 

" I hope not, Mr. Thornhill," replied God- 
frey, playing with his glove, and seeing that 
he was likely to enjoy himself. 

*' But do you think that you are behaving 
quite rightly, quite as you should do, to my 
little daughter ?" 

" To Elspeth } How do you mean, sir ?" 

" I think you must know ; I may say I see 
that you do know. I don't want to be severe 
with you. I have been among the first to 
notice the great improvement, if I may use 
the expression, in you lately, the new manli- 
ness you have shown. I had begun to con- 
gratulate myself on being about to confide the 
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happiness of one of my children to a man 
whom I would myself have chosen for the 
trust. But now — I have seen signs, and my 
wife has seen signs, little Elspeth herself has 
guessed something too, that this change in 
you is not the result of her influence ; nor, as 
far as I can see, of the thought of marriage 
with her." 

" But if the change in me is for the better, 
surely it is for her advantage, whatever 
influence it may be due to," returned God- 
frey. 

" Not quite, in this case, I think. At 
least, I should not feel justified in trusting 
my daughter for life to a man whom I sus- 
pected at the time to be strongly under the 
influence of — another woman." 

The last words were so low that the young 
man had almost to guess at them. 

There was a pause. Then the Vicar 
looked at him for the first time. 

*' I don't think you can say I am too hard 
upon you, Godfrey. I don't want to preach 
to you about faith and loyalty, and what a 
man owes to the young woman he has asked 
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to be his wife. I am quite . sure that, if my 
suspicions are correct, you have not yielded 
to temptation without making many a sermon 
of that kind to yourself, without struggles 
and — ^perhaps — prayers* I know how a 
beautiful girl, who dresses in the fashion, and 
who has been used to a great deal of atten- 
tion, makes a simple little country lass seem 
very tame — especially to young men. But 
you must have known your danger, if you 
have indeed been in danger, and I cannot 
acquit you of blame in not making stronger 
efforts to escape it. Perhaps I ought to have 
spoken to you before, but it is the sort of 
accusation a man naturally shrinks from 
until he is quite sure." 

There was another pause, a longer one ; 
then the young man raised his head. 

*' I have been to blame, Mr. Thornhill," 
said he candidly. "And — you are right — 
Tve suffered for it. I've been under — an 
infatuation. There were reasons, which I 
cannot tell you, which made escape more 
difficult than you think. She was not to 
blame," he resumed quickly, as the Vicar 
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looked round. " When she guessed, she was 
indignant. So you may be satisfied — I shall 
be well punished. Infatuation over and 
engagement broken — at the same time." 

He got up restlessly, but the Vicar signed 
to him to sit down again. 

" One minute, Godfrey," said he, less 
sternly. "You say your infatuation is 
over." 

" Yes, it is, sir." 

" And you wish your engagement to be 
broken ?" 

" That is not my wish. I understood it to 
be your decision." 

"Was the wish father to the thought, 
Godfrey ?'' 

" On my honour, no. I have lived in a 
fever lately ; I want to get back my health 
and my peace. I have had thoughts, as you 
know, sir, of obtaining some post in London, 
under Government ; I shall now do so, if 
possible, and go away to begin a manlier life 
than the useless and aimless one I have led 
here. Yet at the moment of beginning to 
work, the object of work is taken away from 
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me. Do you think a return to peace is likely 
to follow ?" 

" If you mean this as a threat — that you 
intend to let yourself go and lead a disorderly 
life, once the restraint of your engagement is 
removed — I can only think my daughter has 
had a lucky escape from a man of so little 
self-control, Godfrey. ' * 

" I did not mean that. I have neither the 
wish nor the intention to lead a disorderly 
life ; I have never had yet. But I could set 
to work with more heart if I had still the 
prospect that it would not long be a lonely 
one." 

" Elspeth is not the only girl in the world," 
suggested the Vicar. 

" The only other I should have cared to 
marry is engaged," replied Godfrey steadily. 

" Look here, ^ Godfrey," said the Vicar 
after a short pause : " you have been frank 
in this matter, and I don't wish to be hard or 
unjust to you. You say you are going away. 
Now, we are all going to the lakes for a 
month. Suppose we allow the matter to rest 
in abeyance : there shall be no formal break- 
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ing-off of the engagement, but let all 
correspondence drop for that time. I will 
settle it with Elspeth. If you leave Crox- 
ham before the end of next week — that 
must be a strict condition — I shall under- 
stand that you are in earnest about wishing 
to keep on the engagement. And if, when 
we return at the end of the month, you write 
and satisfy me that you are anxious to keep 
your faith loyally to her, the engagement 
shall go on as before. If you cannot satisfy 
me or yourself of that, why, my little daughter 
will have to shed a few tears that a 
more constant wooer would have spared her, 
and the matter will be at an end. You had 
better come over as usual to-morrow ; but I 
think I must ask you riot to have a long t^te- 
a-t6te with Elspeth, and to let me break this 
matter to her as seems best to me." 

They both rose, and Godfrey left the 
Vicarage a good deal impressed by the Vicar's 
justice and unexpected leniency. He walked 
through the avenue on his way back to the 
Abbey in a state of more sobriety of mind 
than he had been in for weeks. That 
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acquiescence of his in the decision both of 
Mr. Thornhill and Mary herself, that his love 
for the latter was a wicked infatuation, made 
it treacherously easy for him to look upon it, 
after the refrigerating society of the Vicar 
and his wife, as a folly to be easily crushed — 
if the blow of her engagement to Ernest had 
not already quite killed it. 

Then arose the thought of her danger. 
That bringing down this detective from 
Scotland Yard by Sir William Hunt did 
somehow menace Mary with danger, God- 
frey felt all too sure of — though he was 
unable to foresee precisely in what manner, 
or what shape it would take. Well, if he 
could not be at hand to watch over her him- 
self, he must hand over that care to her 
future husband. But he still had more 
than a week to be at home — and who 
knew what might come to pass in that 
time ? 

The disagreeable suspicion, spoken of as 
having arisen in Godfrey's mind during the 
interview he had witnessed between Sir 
William and the detective officer, was this : 
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that the latter was no other than the artist- 
lodger at the farm — Mr. Cattermole. 

The suspicion was more than disagreeable ;. 
it was hideous. Had this man, an adept in 
all the tricks and turns of the criminal law, 
placed himself in that close proximity to the 
Abbey, and passed himself off as an inoffen- 
sive artist, for the purpose of keeping a 
watch over Mary, or her mother, or both ? 
If so, they must be already in his toils ; 
no escape could remain for them ; whenever 
he chose to put out a capturing hand they 
must yield to it. Godfrey grew hot at the 
thought. 

The more he dwelt upon it, the stronger 
grew his opinion that this suspicion was 
correct. He had not seen enough of the man 
to recognise his person, but he thought he 
recognised the voice. When it was raised 
somewhat above a whisper, Godfrey had 
been struck with its soft tone, and began 
wondering whose it was and where he had 
heard it : and there flashed upon his mind in 
answer, It is that of the artist, Cattermole. 

He recalled the little episode related to him 
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by Nancy Wilding of her having seen a rough 
sketch of the likeness of Mary Dixon grow- 
ing under their lodger's hands ; he had said it 
was not a likeness of any Miss Dixon, but of 
a lady he had met abroad, and had since lost 
sight of. What could this mean ? 

Terribly uneasy, he turned aside from the 
front gates of the Abbey, and made his way 
round to the farm-house, with what purpose 
he could hardly have told, unless it was the 
vague wish of ascertaining whether the artist 
had been abroad that night. The earth was 
damp and fresh, one or two sharp showers 
having fallen during the evening. 

As Godfrey halted before the farm, looking 
up at it, the church clock struck the half hour 
after two. Of course, everybody had been in 
bed for hours 1 — and what good had he done 
by coming there ? 

At that same moment, the curtain was 
suddenly pulled aside from an end window, 
which he knew to be Nancy's, and her head 
appeared at it. Her room was at the oppo- 
site end of the farm to the room occupied by 
the lodger, which joined the Abbey. After 
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taking a look at Godfrey, standing there in 
the rather watery moonlight in his thin light 
overcoat, she withdrew, and closed the cur- 
tain. 

" rU ask Nancy : she won't mind," thought 
Godfrey ; and he took up some gravel and 
flung it at the window. 

It did not bring forth any response. God- 
frey threw again. 

At this Nancy pulled back the curtain and 
looked down. Godfrey made a sign to her to 
open the window ; and she obeyed him. 

" Good gracious, Master Godfrey, what- 
ever do you want at this time?" she ex- 
claimed in a whisper. " Is anything the 
matter ?" 

" Nothing's the matter ; it's all right. I say, 
Nancy," he continued, in a voice as cautiously 
low as her own, " I want you to tell me 
whether your lodger has been abroad to- 
night." 

"What do you want to know for?" re- 
turned Nancy, womanlike. 

" Never mind that: not for any harm, you 
may be sure," returned Godfrey. '*Was 
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Mr. Cattermole out late thi§ evening ? 
Come 1 don't keep me here all night, Nancy/ 
*'Well, sir, he was, if you must know. He 
went out at ten o'clock, which was very late 
for him, just as we were all going to bed, and 
carried the key of the door with him. Mother 
said she thought he must be going to take 
sketches by moonlight." 

" What time did he come in ? Is he come 
in ?" added Godfrey/ 

"He came in, but I can't tell you what time 
it was. Master Godfrey. I had been asleep 
when I heard him come creeping up the stairs 
and go along the passage to his room ; and I 
have been asleep again since." 

"It was he with Sir William, sure enough," 
mentally decided Godfrey. " Thank you, 
Nancy," he said ; " I'm sorry to have dis- 
turbed you. By the way, what was it you 
came to the window to look for ? Me ?" 

" None of your nonsense, Master Godfrey. 
It was Dick. I am so uneasy about him, 
after what he did last night at the Abbey, 
that I can't sleep soundly as usual ; the least 
noise startles me and Fm wide awake in a 
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moment. Father gave him a good stroke or 
two this morning, and mother and I have 
talked to him ; but, to tell you the truth, sir, 
we can't feel sure of him : poor Dick's reason 
is not like other people's, you know. So, 
hearing your footsteps just now, Master God- 
frey, I was afraid they were Dick's — afraid he 
might have got out again." 

" What could have moved him to play 
up that prank last night, I wonder ?" cried 
Godfrey. 

** I catit imagine," replied the young 
woman energetically. " The more I've tried 
to get it out of him, the more he baffles me. 
I can only think his poor weak head must 
have picked up a notion that his idol. Miss 
Dixon, was in some danger, and he climbed 
in at the schoolroom window to see that she 
was safe.. He is not half so tractable as he 
was before Mr. Cattermole came ; he makes 
so much of Dick." 

"Well, good night, Nancy — or rather 
good morning," said Godfrey. "Shut your 
window and get to sleep again. Pleasant 
dreams !" 
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In a few seconds, Godfrey was round at 
the Abbey entrance, ringing gently at the 
door. Mr. Mayne appeared in his dressing- 
gown, rather cross, 

" When I offered to sit up to let you in, 
Godfrey, I did not think you were going to 
keep me up for a week," he grumbled. " You 
said you should follow me directly." 

" I am very sorry, father. I went into the 
Vicarage, and Mr. Thornhill kept me talking. 
You ought to have gone to bed, and left 
Hawkins up." 

** I should not have rested if I had gone," 
again grumbled Mr. Mayne. "The fact is, my 
wife is in so nervous a state to-night that she 
can't sleep herself, or let anybody else sleep." 

" What is she nervous about i^" asked 
Godfrey. 

" I can't quite make it out," said Mr. 
Mayne. ** It seems that Lydia, who was 
sitting up to undress Mary, went into her 
mistress's dressing-room for something or 
other she wanted, and heard sighs and sobs 
in the bedroom. Running in, she found 
Mrs. Mayne in a most nervous and excited 
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condition, as if she had seen a ghost. Lydia 
asked what had frightened her ; and, to her 
horror, my wife asked if the house was 
haunted. Lydia inquired what she had seen, 
and wanted to call up Hawkins and Mrs. 
Garner, and have the rooms searched. But 
her mistress refused : it might have been only 
her fancy, she said, and ordered Lydia to say 
nothing about it. The girl, however, was 
frightened, and spoke to me as soon as I came 
home." 

" I wonder at what time the fright hap- 
pened ?" said Godfrey. 

" It was a little before one o'clock, Lydia 
says, that she went to the dressing-room. 
We got home not very long after one. It 
does not matter what time it happened, God- 
frey." 

" If there was anything in it more than 
fancy, the time might be a guide to our find- 
ing it out." 

"What, have you taken to believe in 
ghosts ?" 

" Ghosts are at the bottom of a good many 
things, father," returned Godfrey drily. 
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" Well, for goodness' sake don*t persuade 
your mother she has seen a ghost, or I should 
have no peace at all," said his father, as he 
turned to the library. ** I shall get a book, 
for I can't sleep." 

Godfrey had lighted his candle and was 
crossing the hall towards the staircase when, 
glancing down the passage which led to the 
refectory, with the nervous alertness produced 
by his late investigations, he fancied he saw 
a perpendicular line of light, and that he felt 
at the same time a draught of air. He went 
down the passage and found, as he had ex- 
pected, the refectory door ajar. 

"Confounded carelessness! In a house 
where we seem to be most of us at the proper 
pitch for a fright, if the wind were to blow a 
door to in the middle of the night, I think 
some of them would lose their wits alto- 
gether." 

He was just going to shut it, when a new 
idea made him change his mind and enter 
the room. One of the windows was open. 
He went up to it, looked out, but could 
not see or hear any signs of an intrusion. 
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There was a narrow flower-bed with nastur- 
tiums and china-asters running along under 
the window. Then he turned to examine 
the room, and on the floor just inside, the 
light of the candle plainly showed the print 
of a man's dirty boot. There was a succes- 
sion of smaller marks as far as the door, 
from the shape of which it was evident that 
the intruder had advanced on tip-toe. God- 
frey's thoughts turned upon Mr. Dick. 

Outside the door the marks ceased. God- 
frey looked carefully at the mat outside, but 
there was on it only one footprint, and not 
any sign of boots having been rubbed on it. 
To the right was a housemaid's cupboard 
under the staircase ; Godfrey opened it, and 
was instantly blinded by something flung 
over his face; he made a lunge forward, 
however, hitting his hand against the wall 
and his head against a shelf. There was a 
clatter of pails and brooms, into which he had 
walked, and the cloth which covered his eyes 
fell on to the candle and put it out He 
backed quickly out, fastening the door. 

Finding his way back to the table in the 
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hall, he felt for the matches and re-Ht his 
candle. Then he returned to the cupboard. 
The fastening was undisturbed, so that 
no one had escaped in his absence. He re- 
opened the door and searched the long slant- 
ing cupboard from end to end ; there was no 
one there, and no appearance of anyone having 
been there. A duster on the floor, which he 
recognised by its smell of paraffine as the 
one which had been over his face, had evi- 
dently fallen on him on his first entrance 
from an upper shelf, on which he saw oil- 
cans and lamp-glasses. He stepped back 
out of the cupboard, fastened the door again, 
and re-entered the refectory. There were 
no return marks of feet, there was no one 
hidden in the room, no one crouching in the 
passage. He shut the window and left the 
room, locking the door and taking the key 
away with him. 

He was creeping slowly along the passage, 
examining the floor at every step, when a 
woman's shrill shriek from above made him 
fly to the staircase. A door opened imme- 
diately above, and his father came out of the 
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library. At the same moment, Godfrey 
caught sight of a woman's figure flitting along 
the upper corridor. 

** Laura !" cried out Mr. Mayne. " Mary !" 
cried out Godfrey ; both at the same time. 

They hurried upstairs to Mrs. Mayne's 
room. Mr. Mayne ran in, and his son foU 
lowed without ceremony. 

Mrs. Mayne was sitting up in bed, a large 
woollen shawl flung over her shoulders, and 
supported in the arms of her daughter. Mary, 
who had taken off her ball dress and put on 
a grey-coloured dressing-gown, was standing 
by the bedside, wiping her mother s face with 
a handkerchief. Both were pale and trem- 
bling; but Mary was quite self-possessed, 
while the elder lady was speechless and shud- 
dering. 

" What on earth is all this ?" exclaimed the 
bewildered husband. 

'' Poor mamma !" cried Mary, turning 
calmly to them. " It is I who have given her 
a fright now. I thought I would just come 
to see how she was. My knock at the door 
she did not hear ; and when I came in she 
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screamed out, taking me, I think, for a 
ghost." 

"It must all be the fault of that silly Lydia," 
returned Mr. Mayne. " She absolutely put 
the question to me — had the Abbey ghosts in 
it } Ghosts indeed ! I should have thought 
you possessed better sense, my dear, than 
to be disturbed by any such nonsense," he 
added soothingly, regarding his trembling and 
terror-stricken wife. 

** I think I had better sleep with her to- 
night, Mr. Mayne, for I am quite sure she 
would never let you have any rest, and that 
would disturb her still more,*' said Mary. 

" Do so, my dear, if you think it best for 
her. I can sleep on the sofa in the dressing- 



room." 



** No, no," said Mary quickly, " that is too 
near ; you would be listening all night long 
and get no rest. Why not sleep in the 
Swallow- room ? The bed there is always 
kept aired and ready." 

** Very well," said the compliant man. "It 
is rather far from this room, though." 

" Oh, not at all," returned Mary. " I could 
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run for you in half a minute if you were 1 

wanted. But you will not be wanted ; I am 
sure mamma will sleep '' 

Mary stopped suddenly, and her face 
changed. For the first time she caught sight 
of Godfrey. He had stayed behind near the 
door, occupied in making searching glances 
round the room. Lydia was the next to 
come in, looking nearly as frightened as her 
mistress. 

" Do not stay, please, Mr. Godfrey," said 
Mary. " The sight of so many people only 
makes mamma more nervous. Lydia, we 
shall not want you ; you can go to bed. 1 1 
was my coming in unexpectedly that startled 
mamma again and caused her to cry out," 
she concluded to the maid. 

But Godfrey remembered he had seen a 
figure he knew to be Mary's flying along the 
corridor towards her mother's room after the 
shriek. Therefore he concluded that whoever 
or whatever had frightened Mrs. Mayne 
at first, had frightened her a second time. 

He had glanced in the corner between the 
chest of drawers and the wall, at the window, 
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the wardrobe, the curtains of the huge old- 
fashioned mahogany bedstead, and he was 
stooping to look under the sofa when Mary 
first saw him. But he did not go away at her 
bidding. In point of fact, Godfrey's mind was 
filled with Dick Wilding, and the new tricks 
that young man might be up to. 

The chamber was a large one, with two 
doors ; one opened into the corridor, facing 
the window, the other into the dressing-room. 
Mary had not moved from her position by 
the bed. Mr. Mayne advanced to say a 
few quiet words to his wife, and would have 
put Mary aside ; but she would not be put 
aside ; she would not stir. Godfrey, his sus- 
picions on the alert, though he knew not of 
what, noted this, and began to think she 
must be concealing something. 

It struck him that he might as well examine 
the dressing-room, and he was moving to- 
wards it when Mary left the bed with a hurried 
movement and placed herself in his way. 

" Please do not trouble to look further now," 
she said ; " you disturb mamma." 

Godfrey turned sharply back, and went to 
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the side of the bed where she had been stand- 
ing. Then he saw what it was that she had 
been hiding. 

His eyes met hers, for she also had returned 
to the same spot : and Mary knew that he 
had seen the print of a man^s hand, soiled 
with damp black mould, upon the white coun- 
terpane. 



CHAPTER X. 



DICKS WOUNDS. 



EHREE o'clock was chiming forth 
from the various clocks of Crox- 
ham Abbey in the early morning, 
as Godfrey Mayne left his step-mother's room 
with his father, followed by Lydia. The 
maid swiftly disappeared. Godfrey dutifully 
accompanied Mr. Mayne to the door of his 
new quarters, the Swallow-chamber, wished 
him good-night, and then went back along 
the side-passage, deep in thought. 

He knew that some audacious intruder 
must have got into the Abbey and penetrated 
to Mrs. Mayne's room : a strong impression 
lay upon him that the man had not yet 
effected his escape, but was concealing him- 
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self somewhere or other. Was it Dick 
Wilding? Godfrey did not know. If it 
was, Mr. Dick should be treated to the 
soundest castigation he had ever yet ex- 
perienced — and his migrations effectually 
stopped for the future. But it might not be 
Dick ; Godfrey hardly thought it was : and 
he would never have thought of him at all in 
such a matter but for Dick's escapade of the 
previous night. 

When he got into the main corridor, he 
walked noisily to the door of his chamber 
and shut it with a bang — but without going 
in. As he had on his dancing boots, he 
could tread pretty lightly ; however, he 
took them off ; and as he did so it oc- 
curred to him that the very same precau- 
tion might have been taken by the midnight 
visitor outside the door of the refectory. 
Godfrey was about to see if he could find 
traces of this man, but he wanted to do it 
noiselessly, lest the household should hear 
him and fall into another fright. 

As he came to the door of his step- 
mother's room, he saw it was not quite 
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closed. Lydia, who had been the last to 
pass out, might have left it so. Mary and 
her mother were talking in whispers, and 
Godfrey absolutely thought he heard also the 
tones of a man's voice. Suddenly Mrs. 
Mayne's was somewhat raised, so that God- 
frey distinguished her words, piteous, quaver- 
ing, pleading : 

" Oh ! Mary, for my sake ! — you pro- 
mised." 

Whether Godfrey made any movement 
and it was heard, he knew not ; but a hand 
was laid upon the handle of the door, and 
so swiftly, that he had only time to put his 
back against the side wall and hold his 
breath. The door was pulled open for a 
moment, and some one looked out ; then it 
was closed and locked, and Godfrey could 
catch no further sound. He almost felt that 
he was growing old with suspense. It did 
not last long, however. The dressing-room 
door, further on, was heard to open, and 
Mary's voice called softly in the dark- 
ness : 

"Mr. Godfrey, are you there .'^" 
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He was beside her in an instant, 

" I am sure you will want an explanation of 
all this." 

" Yes, but not from you," said he gently. 

" From whom then T she asked. 

" You know better than I — at present." 

" But if I ask you not to — ^not to try to 
find out what is amiss ?" 

" I must serve you against your will in my 
own way." 

"Will you step inside just for a moment? 
Mamma " 

Quick as thought he turned, as a slight 
sound behind him fell on his ear while she 
was speaking. He could see nothing, but he 
rushed down the gallery in pursuit of what he 
thought was a running footfall. That the 
midnight intruder was in advance of him, 
endeavouring to effect his escape, Godfrey 
felt sure of. There was a stumble over 
something ; and then the faint light coming 
through the window at the end of the corri- 
dor showed Godfrey indistinctly the figure 
of the man. Where was he going ? He 
dashed into the last room, the old school- 
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room, slammed the door and turned the 
key. Godfrey hurled himself against the 
panels, but after the first shock he paused, 
arrested by a noise inside. 1 1 was the smash 
of glass, a window being broken, battered 
in. Then a sound of scrambling through 
and a fainter crash of glass outside. 

At the same moment Godfrey forced the 
door in, flew to the shattered window, and 
looked out. But there was no further sound, 
and there was no one to be seen. Some 
panes of the greenhouse roof below him were 
broken, and the lower part of the window 
through which he was looking was a wreck. 
The reason for this last wholesale destruc- 
tion lay in the fact that he had put in that 
strong nail to secure the window the night 
before. 

" One clue I shall have," thought Godfrey 
as he looked out : " the beggar must have 
cut himself to mincemeat. By Jove !" — as 
he examined more closely the hole in the 
greenhouse-roof — ** if he really did take his 
boots off, I may look out for a man without 
any feet." 
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He went to his room, though not to bed. 
The danger, still only half known, which 
hung over Mary, which the night's events 
seemed to be drawing nearer, kept him 
feverishly wakeful : it was morning already, 
and he thought it might be as well if he sat 
up. Sir William Hunt had not recognised 
Mary : it must then be indeed Mrs. Mayne 
who had reason to avoid him ; but Mary 
might be intending to sacrifice herself in the 
cause of her mother. 

One especial question kept pressing itself 
upon Godfrey : could this midnight invader 
have been the detective, come in to search 
in secret for some proof or other of the 
former crime ; or else boldly to confront Mrs. 
Mayne and extort confession from her } 

When dawn had broken, Godfrey, who 
was still intensely restless, went into one 
of the rooms that overlooked the farm, and 
was just in time to see Dick Wilding get 
over the wall and begin searching the flower- 
bed underneath the refectory windows. Dick 
had his head bandaged and one arm in a 
sling. 
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Godfrey's first impulse was to go down- 
stairs and waylay him ; but he changed his 
mind and watched. After carefully turning 
over the leaves of the nasturtiums, Dick 
tried to open the window. Failing in that, 
Godfrey himself having made it secure, the 
lad turned and followed the course of black 
footmarks which Godfrey could trace from 
where he stood right through a geranium bed, 
under the window, and upon the gravel-path : 
evidently coming from the direction of the 
meadow. The ground was still damp ; and 
Godfrey supposed that the midnight intruder 
must have slipped, or otherwise brought his 
hands in contact with the earth, to account 
for the marks on the counterpane. Dick 
was evidently searching for something. He 
followed the footsteps carefully and minutely, 
until he disappeared from sight round a 
corner. 

Then Godfrey ran lightly downstairs, un- 
bolted the door and went in pursuit. Dick 
was continuing his search across the meadow 
towards the avenue. As soon as he caught 
sight of Godfrey coming down upon him 
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with a face like a thunder-cloud, he fled like 
the wind, reached the avenue, crossed it, 
jumped, rolled, slid down the wooded hill on 
the other side, and was lost among the 
brambles and bracken. Godfrey knew better 
than to try to follow him. 

" All right, my lad ; Til have you pre- 
sently," he called out to the still shaking 
bushes ; and then he turned back, wondering 
what the imbecile had been in search of, 
and how he could run like that with his 
feet cut to pieces, as they must have been 
last night. But how was it, if Dick had been 
the intruder, that he, with his cat-like careful- 
ness and intimate knowledge of the place, had 
been so clumsy as to walk through a flower- 
bed .? 

When Godfrey returned indoors, the house- 
hold was astir. He went in through the 
refectory and up the back stairs three at a 
time, anxious not to be seen, and almost fell 
against Mary, who gave a low cry at sight of 
him. She was going from her mothers to 
her own room, in her dressing-gown ; but 
instead of hurrying past Godfrey, she stopped 
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and stared at him blankly. His fair hair 
was disordered, his pale face and the dark 
rims round his eyes showed traces of a 
troubled night 

** Where have you been ?" said she falter- 
ingly. 

" Oh, I've been making a night of it," 
answered Godfrey grimly. " I look as if I 
had been enjoying myself, don't I ?" 

But there was anxiety in her eyes — though 
not for him. 

" You ran away very suddenly from me at 
mamma's dressing-room door last night, Mr. 
Godfrey. As if — ^as if you had seen a ghost 
too." 

" So I did. Just step with me to the 
schoolroom, and I will show you what the 
ghost has done." 

She followed him into the schoolroom 
without a word. 

" Did you catch him T she asked, turning 
to him suddenly, after they had both looked 
for a few moments at the shattered window. 

At that moment the housemaid came in 
with a broom and duster. It was Friday, 
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the day she generally cleaned the school- 
room. 

" Why, Master Godfrey !" she cried in 
astonishment. Then the broken window 
caught her eye. " Oh, my !" she exclaimed, 
lifting her hands in dismay. The consterna- 
tion of the past night's doings had spread to 
the entire household through Lydia ; and the 
girl stared at the ruins with the others until 
light came into her face. 

" Then that's how he did it, miss 1" she said, 

" Who ? What do you mean ?" returned 
Mary. 

*' Dick Wilding, miss. We guessed it was 
he who had got in and caused the alarm ; just 
now he passed the kitchen window with his 
head bound up. My ! what a crash he must 
have made !" 

" Listen, Emily," interposed Miss Dixon. 
" None of you must tease the poor lad about 
it : he is not as you are, remember. He 
frightened us, but he has done more harm to 
himself than to anybody else. Mr. Godfrey " 
— ^turning to him — " I must beg of you also 
not to punish poor Dick." 
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" Don*t be alarmed. I shall certainly not 
try to punish — poor Dick," replied Godfrey, 
looking at her intently. 

He left the room as he spoke and went 
back to his own. 

*' I do believe Mr. Godfrey's going off his 
head," observed Emily to Lydia in the 
course of the morning. " I've thought him 
rather queer several times lately, and the 
fright last night must have finished him. I 
found a pair of boots, all over mud, in the 
back-stair closet, poked behind the brooms 
and brushes ; first I thought they were 
master's, but he said no, so then I took 
them to Mr. Godfrey. He angrily said they 
were not his, they must belong to one of the 
gardeners ; but when I said where I found 
them, he clutched at 'em like mad, and told 
me to leave them with him." 

"He wants to confront that stupid Dick 
with 'em," remarked Lydia. 

Godfrey went round to the farm when 
breakfast was over. Nancy met him at the 
door, looking troubled and ashamed. 

** Oh, Master Godfrey ! I don't know how 
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to face you, sir," said she, almost with tears 
in her eyes. " I told you Dick had been 
breaking away from me lately ; but I never 
thought he would go these lengths ; I did not 
indeed." 

** Dick ?" repeated Godfrey gendy. " It 
was Dick i^" 

** Why yes, sir, of course it was. He will 
have to be sent away somewhere now : and 
it will just break my heart." 

" Well, then, you may keep your heart 
whole, Nancy," he answered ; " poor Dick 
shall not be sent away.*' 

Nancy looked at him, hardly believing 
what she heard. 

" Do you mean that, sir ?" 

'* Yes, Nancy ; or I should not say it." 

The young woman's face lighted up. 

'' Well, you are good-hearted. Master God- 
frey ! I could kiss you for that." 

" You may if you like, Nancy. If I kissed 
you when you were a young damsel, you 
used to give me a swinging box on the ears 
for it, I remember." 

Nancy laughed, but did not respond to 
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the permission. She inquired what it was 
that her poor brother had really done, having 
heard different versions of it from the 
servants. 

" The intruder must have got in through 
one of the refectory windows and then crept 
upstairs," said Godfrey. " When he wanted 
to get out again, he tried the schoolroom 
window, broke through it, fell on to the green- 
house roof, and crashed it in." 

" That's the part of the story that puzzles 
me most, sir : Dick isn't clumsy : like most 
half-witted folk, he is light and careful as a 
cat. Of course my father will send to have 
the repairs done, sir." 

" Nonsense, he will do nothing of the 
kind," returned Godfrey peremptorily. "What 
does Dick say for himself .»*" 

'* First of all, he declared he did not do it. 
Then he turned sullen and wouldn't say any- 
thing more." 

" He came to you to have his head bound 
up, I suppose i^" 

" No ; Dick won't let me touch him. In 
the night — that is, early this morning — it 
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could not have been very long after you called 
me to the window, sir — I heard somebody 
stumbling and limping along the passage. 
Dick, I supposed, and he seemed to be 
making for Mr. Cattermole's room. I called 
out to know what he could want, daring to 
wake up a gentleman at that time of night. 
But he took no notice, and when I opened 
my door Mr. Cattermole had let him in." 

" You did not see him, then ?" 

" The first I saw of him was at breakfast, 
with his head and arm bound up. We had 
heard the story then, and didn't father give it 
to the poor lad ! I know he deserved it ; 
but " 

** Did nobody take his part ?" 

" Nobody but Mr. Cattermole. He opened 
the door while father was talking and 
threatening, and pulled Dick away and 
sheltered him in his parlour. It was he who 
had dressed Dick's wounds. Dick must have 
been goiilg to his room in the night for 
consolation. He worships Mr. Cattermole, 
who is really very kind to him, just as he 
does Miss Dixon." 
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" Where is Dick now ?" 
'* Mr. Cattermole has taken him for a drive 
in the gig, and the boy went off as happy as 
if he had done something to be proud of! 
I shall let Mr. Cattermole have a piece of 
my mind about that; it is not right to pet 
and encourage Dick when he has been doing 
wrong." 

'* When he has been doing wrong, no," 
pointedly observed Godfrey. 

Nancy's keen insight noted the tone. 
" Do you mean anything, sir, in saying 
that i^" she asked. 

"I mean — that is, I am thinking a great 
many things, Nancy," he answered. ** Things 
that puzzle me." 

** Can I help you, sir } I will if I can." 
"Will you i*" rejoined Godfrey : and on the 
spur of the moment he made up his mind to 
play a bold stroke. *' You must recollect, 
Nancy, mentioning to me that you saw your 
lodger making, as you believed, a likeness of 
Miss Dixon. Have you any reason to 
suspect that he —that he " — Godfrey hardly 
knew how to word it — '' has ever had any 
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acquaintance with Miss Dixon ; or that he 
has come here with any special purpose con- 
nected with her ?" 

Nancy did not reply. 

" Come," said Godfrey, " I see you know 
something. What is it ?" 

" I have only known it since yesterday," 
she replied in a low tone. "As to telling it 
— it is not my secret, Mr. Godfrey." 

Godfrey bent his head, and said, without 
giving 'any particulars, that he had reason 
to believe Miss Dixon had enemies, and 
that they were menacing her with what 
might be fraught with irredeemable danger. 
He and Nancy were both standing at the 
entrance gate ; a good position, since they 
could see on all sides, yet could not be over- 
heard. 

" You have known me all my life, Nancy ; 
you should know, I think, that I am to be 
trusted, and can be prudent. Can you 
hesitate ?" 

** You'll not betray me if I tell you, Mr. 
Godfrey ? Or let harm come of it ?" 

" No, no ; rely upon me." 
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" Then Mr. Cattermole is Miss Dixon's 
cousin." 

" I thought so !" returned Godfrey drily. 
" And pray, Nancy, how came he to confide 
the secret to you ?*' 

"Well, he had been wanting me, more 
than once, to take a note from him in secret 
to Miss Dixon. But I had never consented: 
except the one that I gave to you, sir, with 
the broken bracelet. Yesterday afternoon 
he called me into his parlour, and said he 
had great need to get a letter conveyed to 
her before she went off to the ball at Colonel 
Underwood's — we had all been talking of 
it — and he begged of me to take it to the 
Abbey. I refused ; I told him I had never 
been a help in anything clandestine, and I 
never would be. Upon that he said he must 
entrust me with his secret, but I must be 
cautious not to repeat it. Miss Dixon was 
his cousin, he said, and Mrs. Mayne his aunt.*' 

" I wonder he did not add that I was his 
brother !" retorted Godfrey, his lip curling 
with scorn. 

'' You don't believe it. Master Godfrey ?" 
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" I certainly do not. Look here, Nancy— 
if he were related to them, why does he not 
come openly to the Abbey to see them, 
instead of sneaking about the place incog., 
pretending to be an artist ?" 

** I suppose he is really an artist," replied 
Nancy. '* But, Mn Godfrey, I think there 
must be some truth in it. I took the letter 
to the Abbey, and Emily carried it in to 
Miss Dixon. In less than half an hour an 
answer to it came back here in Miss Dixon^s 
handwriting. He told me he had his reasons 
for keeping himself in the background down 
here, and that Mrs. Mayne and her daughter 
knew what the reasons were." 

'* I wonder," thought Godfrey, " whether 
they do know yet the real truth : that he 
is a detective from Scotland Yard, come 
down for the purpose of watching them?" 
One aspect of the case now puzzled him— 
the motive for wishing to communicate pri- 
vately with Miss Dixon. Could the man 
be plotting to save her from the punishment 
that was threatening to overtake her mother, 
and would make terms with her ? 
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" Nancy," he said with a sigh, " there are 
many complications surrounding this matter, 
and I cannot explain them to you. You 
must be very cautious — and so must I, or 
we might do incalculable harm. You must 
say nothing, and do nothing, and appear to 
know nothing. One thing I will mention 
to you ; I suspect it was not Dick who got 
into the Abbey last night, and I don't 
believe the lad has a cut or bruise about 
him." 

*'Then the bandages and sticking-plaster 
are all sham !" exclaimed Nancy, aghast. 

"Yes." 

" My goodness ! Then, Mr. Godfrey, 
who or what is it that you do suspect ?" 

*' I cannot tell you, Nancy ; I say there 
are complications. And I am not sure. 
Keep strictly my confidence, as I will keep 
yours — and continue to believe in Dick's 
damages. Good-morning." 

Godfrey knew perfectly well how much 
Nancys whispered news was worth, but he 
resolved to test it. At luncheon he referred 
incidently to some pretty bangles of Mary's : 
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" Those, I mean, that your brother brought 
you from India," he added. 

" Why, I never had a brother," she said, 
looking at him in surprise. 

" Ah no. Your cousin — was it ?" 

** And I never had a cousin, either," she 
said, laughing. " You must have misunder- 
stood me in some way, Mr. Godfrey. I 
bought these bangles in London." 

Godfrey accepted the correction, but he 
felt sick with alarm at what might be 
threatening her, and began to revolve all 
sorts of plans of action for her defence. 

Early in the afternoon he went over to 
the Vicarage, where he found the girls cross 
and languid after the previous night's excite- 
ment. It was Mary who had reminded him 
that he ought to call ; and, remembering his 
promise to the Vicar, he had snatched up 
his hat and started. But to the very door 
he was thinking of Dick Wilding and the 
detective, and wondering whether the latter 
was to be bought off with money ; and he 
all but called Mrs. Thornhill " Nancy." He 
dared not let his thoughts dwell upon Mary 
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herself; although the yoke of his engage- 
ment was now loosed from off his neck, to 
be taken up or not at the end of a month, 
he felt bound in honour to consider it only 
temporarily lifted. As Mary was not in any 
case to be his, he must fight down that 
passion which would spring up into such 
fierce life just when he thought he had got 
it under ; and the best distraction he found 
was in devising plans to save her. He 
would use the month's respite in assuring, 
if it were possible, her security and happi- 
ness ; and by that time he felt that, at the 
rate at which he was living now, he should 
have used up every strong emotion of which 
he was capable, and could enter upon matri- 
mony safely and glad of rest. 

Elspeth knew of the Vicar's decision, and 
was rather tearful about it. It was better 
to be engaged to a man who admired Miss 
Dixon than not to be engaged at all. She 
supposed she must give him back her ring. 
This was to Elspeth the worst blow of all. 

But of course he would not hear of that ; 
and as she looked relieved, he promised that 
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at the end of the month he would give her 
a bracelet. 

*' If we keep on our engagement ?" said 
she, her eyes sparkling. 

" Even if you decide to throw me over, I 
shall beg you to accept it as a sign that you 
bear me no ill-will." 

*' But mamma wouldn't let me, if I were 
not engaged to you." 

*' Then you will have to be constant, 
whether you like it or not." 

'* Oh, it is not I who will be inconstant," 
said she naively. "There is nobody nice 
up there where we are going — at least, at 
this time of the year." 

Godfrey laughed. 

" I shall then feel more sure of your de- 
votion," he said lightly, but rather drily. 

Perhaps when she was his wife he would 
be able to strike some spark of fire out of 
the unstirred nature, but just now her 
shallowness, from irritating, began to disgust 
him. 

" And I could give a woman a love worth 
having !" he thought to himself, in sadness. 
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But he had done so already — and to the 
wrong woman. This often happens. 

On his return home, he found Mary and 
his father on the point of starting to call at 
Goule Park. It had been announced that 
Lady Hunt was about to leave for town 
shortly; so, as Mrs. Mayne still kept her 
room, the call must be made without her. 
Godfrey jumped into the carriage too. All 
intercourse with Sir William was now in- 
teresting to him. 

" Have you your detective down yet ?" he 
said to the Baronet, during the visit, when 
they were standing for a few moments apart. 

" Yes," replied Sir William. " Curious to 
say, he came after me to Underwood's last 
night. Nothing has been done as yet : but 
he has the clue ; and when his plans are 
matured, he will act." 

" Act ?" repeated Godfrey vaguely. 

" Pounce upon his prey," explained the 
Baronet. 

"What is the clue you speak of. Sir 
William ?" 

"The first clue," answered Sir William, 
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after a minute's hesitation, " I got in a shop 
at Cheston. I think I have already told you 
of it. I saw there a face which I knew to 
be that of a woman who, if not the actual 
murderer of my son, was an accomplice in 
the murder. It was she who helped the 
actual murderer to escape. When I saw 
the face, I seemed for a moment to lose 
my sight. The shop was full of people, 
and when I recovered — it was only a few 
seconds — she was gone. A few days later I 
heard her voice in Croxham Church, as you 
know, Godfrey, or a voice so miraculously 
like hers that I thought I could not be 
mistaken 1 That was the second clue. 
Taken in conjunction with that meeting in 
the shop, it is an indisputable proof that at 
least one of the guilty parties is in this 
neighbourhood ; and the detective officer 
thinks so too." 

" You have related all this to him then ?" 
spoke Godfrey. 

** I related it to him last night at Under- 
wood's; we walked about together in the 
garden. He was to have called on me here 
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this morning, but I have had a note from him, 
saying he is busy at work, and for reasons 
which he will give me later, he thinks it best 
not to appear here for a day or two." 

** May I ask his name, sir ?" 

** I cannot tell it you, Godfrey," said Sir 
William quickly. " Of course I know it my- 
self ; but he warned me not to repeat it to 
others, and not to speak of him at all in any 
way. You are partly in my confidence, you 
know, but I have not talked to anybody 
else." 

" But, Sir William," resumed Godfrey after 
a pause, ** surely you would not track a 
defenceless woman down, merely because 
she helped the real criminal — perhaps it 
was a dear friend, or even relative — to 
escape ?" 

*' I would hunt down the fiends who plotted 
to kill my boy, and laughed and sang before 
he had been laid in his grave, were they men 



or women." 



** But — supposing you were to find out that 
one of the people suspected had generously 
incurred the blame in order to shield 
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another, what then ?" said Godfrey, keeping 
as cool as he could. 

" I should say it was very improbable," 
said Sir William drily. 

Mr. Mayne drew near them, and it put an 
end to the conversation. Godfrey fell into a 
fit of musing. What could have caused the 
strange confusion the Baronet seemed to have 
made between mother and daughter } Which 
of the two was really implicated, and in what 
way ? Was Mary trying to take upon her- 
self her mother*s act, or bearing the conse- 
quences of her own ? And which of their 
faces was it that he saw in the shop ? 

Godfrey was silent on the way back and at 
dinner. Afterwards, Mr. Mayne went up to 
his wife, and his son looked wistfully at Mary 
as she was following. She turned back 
towards the drawing-room, and, opening the 
piano, sang two or three songs softly, so that 
her voice should not be heard elsewhere. 

" Thank you, I should not have dared to 
ask you for such a pleasure," said Godfrey, 
holding himself well under control. He had 
taken the precaution to shut the windows. 
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lest any ears outside should catch a note of 
that treacherous voice. She had now risen 
from the piano and was gazing with a dull 
stare of hopelessness out c^f one of the 
windows towards the meadow. 

"We had better not talk about — what 
would make us both uncomfortable and un- 
happy," said she, in a low voice. "But I 
must just say this to you : I heard what you 
said to Sir William to-day, and I wanted 
to show you that I thanked you." 

"How could you have heard it ?" he ex- 
claimed impulsively, in his surprise. 

" I had followed to the bay-window where 
you were both standing — Lady Hunt was 
engaged with those other callers and Mr. 
Mayne — and I waited, behind that great 
bunch of side-curtains ; they quite shielded 
me from view." 

Godfrey said nothing more; he did not 
look at her. If he had spoken, if he had 
looked, the " selfish infatuation " with which 
she had reproached him would have burst all 
bounds. He turned away, trying to hum the 
air of the song she had just sung, but not 
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doing it justice. When he did dare to let 
his eyes steal again towards her, the sight of 
her pale, sad face as she took up her work 
pierced him to the heart. He mustn't com- 
fort her ; he couldn't comfort her : he had no 
right to do that. 

Why was not Ernest Underwood here ? he 
was generous enough to go on to think. 
What was the fellow made of, to let a whole 
day pass — and the day after she had promised 
to be his wife — without coming near her, 
when he, Godfrey, would have died for the 
privilege of spending his time at her feet ? 
If he stayed here much longer he felt that he 
should have to tell her so, and should get re- 
proved for it ; so he made a pretext to leave 
the drawing-room. As he went outside, he 
saw a figure approaching the house, and 
made it out through the gathering twilight to 
be that of Ernest. Godfrey tapped at the 
window, and she rose and opened it. He 
seized one of her hands in great excitement, 
and pressed it tenderly, with misty, shining 
eyes. 

** You will be all right now, Mary. He is 
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coming up the avenue, and hell comfort you/' 
concluded Godfrey, and went away before 
she could speak. 

Godfrey had an errand to perform. After 
taking counsel with himself, he had come to 
the determination of seeking an interview 
with that powerful and dangerous man (as 
Godfrey regarded him) whose quarters were 
close by. Even detective officers were not 
always superior to bribes ; perhaps this one 
would not be. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WITH THE DETECTIVE. 

|?ASSING through the lane on his 
way to the farm, Godfrey came 
upon Dick Wilding, who was 
sitting on a heap of stones, injudiciously em- 
ployed in peeling the plaster off his face and 
pulling off his bandages. When he caught 
sight of Godfrey he jumped up and disap- 
peared through a gap in the hedge with a 
yell. The farmhouse - door was open, and 
there were sounds of voices in the big sitting- 
room to the right. The flickering glow of 
firelight shone through the windows, and in 
the lodger's parlour there was the steady 
light of a lamp. Nancy saw Godfrey coming 
and met him at the door. 
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" Is Mr. Cattermole in ?" said he softly. 

" Yes, sir. He is writing his letters." 

" Will you ask if he can see a messenger 
from his cousin ?" 

Nancy stared. 

" I — I don't understand." 

** No, no ; women are not expected to do 
so. Do as you're told, Nancy." 

She went into the parlour, and exchanged 
a few words with the occupant in a low voice. 
Then Godfrey heard a voice which made him 
start, prepared though he was. It was un- 
doubtedly that of the- man he had heard 
talking with Sir William. 

"Take away the lamp, Nancy," he was 
saying. " I have finished writing, and the 
light hurts my eyes." 

"If that be to keep up the delusion that 
you are a simple-minded artist, my friend, 
you are taking unnecessary pains," thought 
Godfrey. 

Nancy came out and showed him in. 
The room was almost dark. 

" I hope you don't mind this semi-obscurity, 
sir," said the man, rising and offering Godfrey 
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a chair. " I suffer from weak eyes — ^a bad 
thing for an artist. I have the honour of 
speaking, I believe, to Mr. Godfrey Mayne." 

" You do not let the weak sight check your 
ability in your other profession, however," 
observed Godfrey civilly. The man said 
nothing; he did not start, but Godfrey 
thought he was surprised. " I have reason 
to know that you are a detective, brought 
down here by Sir William Hunt. I know 
the business you are here upon : and I know 
that you are a man of experience and of 
ability." 

Mr. Cattermole laughed lightly. 

" Really, sir, you do me too much honour. 
I fear you are quite mistaken. Is it because 
I am so very poor an artist that you have 
felt compelled to find another, and, I should 
think, more difficult profession for me ?" said 
he, as if much amused. 

Godfrey felt that he must make a bold 
stroke at once. 

**Well, I apologize for my mistake," said 
he, rising. " I can only say that, knowing 
the cleverest detective from Scotland Yard 
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was down here, I wanted his advice in the 
matter of investing a little money — perhaps 
five hundred pounds, perhaps more, perhaps 
twice that sum. And a very clever little 
trick which was practised at the Abbey last 
night by some person staying here at the 
farm, made me jump rashly to the conclusion 
that you, Mr. Cattermole, were the very man 
I wanted." 

"And you thought you could bribe the 
detective," observed the officer drily, after a 
pause. 

** Oh dear, no," disclaimed Godfrey. '* But 
in the discharge of a detective's duty, it may 
sometimes happen that a little delicate con- 
sideration on his part may spare people — 
never actually concerned in the case, but 
who may have been drawn into it unwittingly 
— great pain ; and of course the relatives 
and friends of those people cannot do enough 
to show their gratitude." 

Godfrey was standing, with his hand busy 
among the china ornaments on the mantel- 
piece. He could not see Mr. Cattermole's 
face, as that gentleman was sitting with his 
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back to the very little light that came from 
the window. But he was attentively studying 
Mr. Cattermole's manner, and the more he 
studied it, the lower grew his opinion of the 
man's integrity, and the higher his own hopes 
of success. 

" And who is the person not concerned/' 
asked the officer, with a stress on the word, 
" to be delicately considered in this case ?** 

** A young lady." 

Mr. Cattermole smiled. It was a smile 
that seemed to tell of conscious power. 

** Unfortunately, instead of being uncon- 
cerned in the case, sir, that is the very person 
whom the business touches.'' 

For a moment Godfrey's head swam ; then 
he steadied himself and spoke quickly. 

** On what charge ?" 

** I beg your pardon, Mr. Godfrey Mayne. 
I understood you to say that you knew the 
case." 

" I know it so well," said Godfrey slowly, 
*' that I even know the young lady is taking 
upon herself the burden of a crime which 
she did not commit." 
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The words startled even the detective ; 
and in a manner Godfrey had not thought 
possible with a member of such a profession. 
By a movement of the elbow, Mr. Cattermole, 
who was sitting by the small fireplace, had 
brought the hearth-broom down upon his 
feet ; curiously too, the fall of the light 
wooden handle made him wince with pain. 
Godfrey was not too much interested to 
notice this. 

" Perhaps you know who did commit it,'* 
resumed Mr. Cattermole. 

" I have a strong suspicion,'* replied God- 
frey, assuming a good deal more certainty 
here than he felt. 

The officer looked at him long and keenly. 
He was used to the study of men's faces, and 
even in the dusk Godfrey's stolid expression 
did not deceive him. 

" I am afraid your suspicion would not 
count for much against what we know^^ said 
he civilly. 

" Then, if you know so much, why waste 
time hanging about here, instead of at once 
apprehending the criminal T'^ cried Godfrey. 
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" You want to question me too far, sir." 

"And I will do it, too/' said the young 
man, setting his teeth. " I will ride over this 
very night to Goule Park, and tell Sir Wil- 
liam " 

" And so defeat the very purpose you had 
in coming to me this evening," interrupted 
the other, in a hard voice of authority, which 
checked Godfrey's rising excitement. " You 
have made a pretty shrewd guess in coming 
to me, or else a very lucky chance has 
brought you, for I am cognizant of all the 
circumstances of the murder of young Wil- 
liam Hunt. I know who committed it; I 
know where the criminal is, and it only rests 
with me whether the apprehension is or is not 
made at once.'* 

Godfrey shook inwardly. Mr. Cattermole 
continued : 

" I was in Rome two days after the murder 
was committed, and I could have laid my 
hand on the actual criminal then." 

Godfrey hung forward, listening intently, 
unable to speak. Mr. Cattermole saw the 
tremor, and went on : 
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" I had not the heart to do it, and that^s the 
truth, Mr. Mayne. She was so young and 
so pretty, and I knew it was done in a mo- 
ment of passion, not of intention. So I let 
her escape — and, indeed, interference on my 
part would have been gratuitous, for the 
business was not mine. But it was known at 
headquarters that I was acquainted with the 
case, and when Sir William Hunt wrote to 
Scotland Yard the other day, it was I who 
was sent down upon it." 

** You spared her then, you might spare 
her now," cried Godfrey in agitation, not 
knowing what to think or believe. 

" I cannot tell that," replied Mr. Catter- 
mole. " For her own sake I might be 
tempted to do it ; but, unfortunately, Sir 
William is on the alert, and he knows that 
some of the — the people — are here." 

" Is it out of consideration for her that you 
have not already acted ?" 

*' Out of pity — yes. And any leniency on 
my part would involve grave difficulties." 

" To yourself ?" 

" Undoubtedly. See you not, sir, that if I 
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were caught tripping in this case, or made a 
failure of it when the game is so ready to my 
hand, I should be ruined ? Scotland Yard 
would send me packing." 

" Even if it did — you might try a fresh life 
in America," said Godfrey, with hesitation, 
uncertain how far he might venture. " With 
a thousand pounds in your pocket, you might 
do well." 

** Catch thieves over there, instead of 
here," remarked Mr. Cattermole pleasantly. 
** The young lady would have to get away 
also." 

But why ?" 

She must do that in any case, and without 
much delay, if she is to avoid the worst. Sir 
William, as you probably are aware, does not 
know her by sight ; as long as he does not 
see her with the other lady, she is safe. But 
when once the younger one is out of reach, 
even if he does see the elder he has no proof 
that he could bring against her, whatever his 
suspicions may be." 

** You are sure of this T asked Godfrey, 
thinking of his father. 
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" Absolutely sure. If the young lady stays 
here, neither of them is safe; if she goes, 
both are. That is the whole sum and sub- 
stance of the matter. You see, sir, I am 
placing confidence in you." 

" Yes ; thank you. Do they know this 
themselves ?" 

"Why, of course they do. I am not so 
officially hard as you may deem me ; and 
I have taken my opportunities to let them 
know it — both mother and daughter." 

Godfrey thought he understood now the 
reason of his sending notes to Miss Dixon, 
and of the hazardous intrusion of the previous 
night. 

** But," he said aloud, " where could the 
young lady take refuge ?" 

** Not anywhere in this country — to be 
safe. You have mentioned the best place for 
her, sir— America." 

" America !" echoed Godfrey, startled. 
"How could she go all that way alone i^ — 
and stay there unprotected ?" 

" I would take her, and stay with her to 
protect her." 
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**You!" exclaimed Godfrey. "What are 
you thinking of ? Are you mad ?" 

** Not in the least mad," said Mr. Catter- 
mole. " I have reposed some confidence in 
you, sir, and I may as well go a little further. 
I have proposed to the young lady, and to 
her mother, to make her my wife. Don't 
fling away like that, sir ! Listen : I have 
liked her ever since I saw her in Rome ; I 
like her so much that I am willing to over- 
look that past blemish in her life — she was 
only a young thing at the time — and many 
her. You surely do not think, Mr. Mayne, 
that a man who has worked himself up step 
by step to a difficult and responsible posi- 
tion, would throw up his career just for a few 
hundred pounds, as you have suggested to 
me ? No, no, sir. You look down upon me 
and my profession ; but, rough though I may 
appear, I was born a gentleman, the son of a 
gentleman, and reared one. It is not every 
man, allow me to say, who'd make a wife of a 
woman with the charge of murder hanging 
over her." 

" You must be mistaken," said Godfrey 
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hotly, in his confusion. '* She is engaged at 
this moment to a gentleman who knows 
all her history, and to whom she is at- 
tached." 

"Yourself, perhaps?" said Mr. Cattermole. 

"No, not myself." 

** Are you sure he knows all her history .^" 
returned the other, again speaking with con* 
scious power. " Sir, I know he does not. 
Would he take one whom he may yet see in 
the criminal dock i^" 

'* Would you force her to marry you against 
her will T scornfully demanded Godfrey, in 
his disgust and alarm. 

** No. Ask Miss Dixon, in presence of 
her mother, whether she will have this fine 
young gentleman for a husband, or whether 
she will escape with the detective who saved 
her and her mother — mind you say and her 
mother — at Rome. If she chooses him, I 
must do my duty. I do not pretend to be 
generous all round ; or to benefit others 
without any recompense. Why, do you not 
see, Mn Godfrey Mayne, that I must do it if 
she stays here T' 

VOL. II, 2>1 
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Godfrey broke out into strong language. 
He was beside himself. ** You deserve to 
smart for your presumption, and for your 
treachery," he continued. " The police 
authorities ought to know of this." 

**Go and inform them," said Mr. Catter- 
mole, who became more cold and steely as 
the young man took fire. ** Even if you 
hadn't the best of reasons yourself for keep- 
ing this attempted negotiation private, what 
do you think any member of the police force, 
high or low, would say if you told him how a 
detective had tried to make a rascally ar- 
rangement with you for helping a criminal to 
escape justice ? He would listen to your 
story quite gravely, and then say : ^ Very 
sorry you were put out, sir ; but a detective 
is obliged to resort to all sorts of dodges/ 
And when your back was turned he would 
laugh at your simplicity." 

Godfrey walked to the end of the small 
room, convulsed with impotent rage ; a burn- 
ing wish to fly at the man's throat was only 
restrained by the feeling that nothing short of 
strangling would either punish him as he de- 
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served or render him innocuous. In the 
pause which followed the officer's cool speech, 
a step on the flag-stone outside and then in 
the passage was heard ; there was a knock at 
the door of the room, and without waiting 
for permission Dick came in. 

His arm was out of the sling, and was as 
free as the other. The bandage on his head 
had fallen on his neck. 

" May I take these off now T he asked 
meekly, without seeing Godfrey, who took 
the opportunity to turn to the door. 

** I need not trouble you any longer, Mr. 
Cattermole," said he coldly ; and Dick, scared 
at his enemy's voice, crouched down by 
Mr. Cattermole's chair. " Good evening to 
you. 

" Good-evening, Mr. Godfrey Mayne," he 
answered, rising somewhat stiffly. And God- 
frey noticed for the first time that the hand 
with which Mr. Cattermole grasped the arm 
of his chair was gloved. 

" It is he who has the wounds, not Dick," 
thought Godfrey, as he left the farm ; " but 
his head does not appear to have suffered : 

37—2 
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and I expect Scotland Yard would say that 
the invasion of my father's house at midnight 
was all in the legitimate way of his business, 
and justify it !" 

Godfrey Mayne returned to the Abbey, 
fuming with rage at the detective's audacity. 
To imagine Mary Dixon's refined nature 
and delicate instincts in companionable con- 
tact with such a man was revolting. He 
might have been born and bred a gentle- 
man, but he was anything but one now. 
Godfrey had not yet obtained a distinct 
view of his face, but he felt that his feel- 
ings were as destitute of honour and 
chivalry as his general manners were of 
polish ; that he was corrupt, or might be 
made so; and that if Mary had stood ac- 
cused of all the crimes under the sun, this 
man's touch on her hand would be pro- 
fanation. So decided Godfrey ; and that 
Mary must be saved from him. 

He himself could not save her, but Ernest 
Underwood might. Judging of the young 
man's feelings by his own, Godfrey supposed 
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that he had but to whisper a word to him of 
Mary's danger, without stating its nature, 
to induce him to make her his wife with all 
speed, and carry her out of reach of the 
clutches of wicked and self-interested police- 
officers. Perhaps Ernest had not yet left 
the Abbey, and he could speak to him 
now. 

He dashed through the refectory, apd into 
the drawing-room. Ernest was just gone. 
He was rushing out again, when Mary 
stepped forward and stopped him. 

" Where are you going, Mr. Godfrey ?" 
" I want to speak to Ernest. Don't keep 
me,*' — entreatingly. 

Even the clasp of her slender fingers on 
his sleeve could not keep him now ; her 
safety might depend upon moments. But 
she followed him into the hall, and clung to 
his arm. 

'' Mary, let me go! I pray you to let me 
go. You don't know what depends on it." 

He was shaking her off again, gently, but 
surely and resolutely. She seized his right 
hand with both hers, and held it. Her soft 
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beseeching eyes were shining into his in the 
lamplight. 

"Godfrey, stay with me! Say that you 
won't leave me !" 

He felt on fire ; but what could he do ? 
'* Very well, I say it," he answered in despair- 
ing resignation. 

But the words had scarcely left his lips 
before she dropped his hand, and stood apart 
from him. Godfrey would have taken her 
hand again. 

** Don't touch me, don't touch me," she 
whispered imploringly. "You — you do not 
understand. And — I do not want you to 
speak to Ernest. Remember, you said you 
would not leave me." 

" I remember," he replied, in a voice that 
sounded cold and proud. And he went to 
the hall door and flung it open, and stood 
there. He would not look at her. Then he 
heard a fall, and, turning, saw her lying on 
the floor. She had fainted — no doubt from 
strong emotion. Her poor face lay white 
and still, her arms and hands were at rest. 
Godfrey was. beside her in a moment, kneel- 
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ing, calling out for anybody whose name 
came first ; and it was not until he had 
transferred her head from his own knee to 
Lydia's, and seen Mrs. Garner hurrying from 
the housekeeper's room, and Mary assisted to 
her own, that he took advantage of his 
liberty to follow Ernest. 

" I did not promise her not to speak to 
him/' Godfrey told himself, which perhaps 
savoured of sophistry ; " and it is for her 
safety that I must do it." 

" Mr. Ernest is gone to London, sir," was 
the answer that met him at the Grange. 
*' He started in the dogcart to catch the train 
not five minutes ago." 

Godfrey felt a weight of black anxiety 
suddenly lifted from his shoulders. ** This 
abrupt departure could only mean one thing : 
Ernest must have been told enough of Mary's 
danger to be preparing at once some safe 
shelter for her until he could make her his 
wife. It did not occur to Godfrey to ask the 
servant any particulars, or he might possibly 
have doubted his own conclusion. 

He saw no more of Mary that night. The 
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schoolroom window and the greenhouse had 
been mended in the day, but Godfrey felt 
pretty sure that Mr. Cattermole's feet were 
not yet in a condition for another midnight 
invasion ; neither, perhaps, was another 
necessary. However, he patrolled the house 
once or twice during the night, and on one 
occasion met his father doing the same, and 
pointing an old flint-lock pistol at a statue on 
the staircase, in alarm at his son's footsteps. 
And after having been seized and pounded 
by Mrs. Garner, who was taking a reconnais- 
sance in undress, Godfrey retired, satisfied 
that any intruder would have a warm time of 
it. 

He puzzled himself about Mary's unwilling- 
ness for him to speak to Ernest, which had 
led her to play him a trick, the result of which 
she herself could not measure. In that one 
moment, when she had drawn his hand into 
hers and called him by his name, it had stirred 
his very soul ; for there was a look in her 
face and a soft witchery in her tone which 
seemed to say she loved him. 

He asked her the next morning at break- 
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fast what it was that was taking Ernest to 
town in such a hurry. She answered that he 
had been neglecting his work lately, and she 
had recommended him to make up for lost 
time. 

" You know/' added Mary, ** he has 
annoyed his father lately by being so idle 
and by running into debt ; so that our en- 
gagement has to be a secret until he has 
worked himself into favour again." 

Godfrey was not satisfied. Colonel Under- 
wood was never annoyed at anything his son 
did ; and Ernest might ride, or drive, or dress 
himself into favour, but he would certainly 
never work himself into anything. He was 
always running backwards and forwards to 
town, where he was supposed to be studying 
for the bar with a professional man ; but it 
was a standing joke that he took his lessons 
on the box-seat of a four-in-hand. 

On this day, Saturday, Mr. Mayne and 
Godfrey were engaged to join a sporting 
party at a nobleman's house several miles 
distant from Croxham. Godfrey would now 
willingly have excused himself, but he had no 
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plea to offer his father for doing so. They 
left home early, and were not back until 
night 

Mrs. Mayne did not attempt to go to 
church in the morning on account of her foot, 
though she had walked out of doors the 
previous day. Neither did Mary go, which 
caused Godfrey vexation. He expressed it 
as he proceeded thither with his father. 

" What is she staying away for, sir, do you 
know ? All right-minded girls like to be at 
church on Sunday morning." 

" Well, I suppose she is staying at home 
to sit with her mother," replied Mr. Mayne. 
"And I'm sure, Godfrey, I don't see any 
difference that it can make to you ; you seem 
to regard it as a personal grievance. If it 
were Elspeth, now, I " 

" Yes, yes," laughed Godfrey, recovering 
his good-humour ; " if it were Elspeth, I sup- 
pose I might ask leave of the Vicar to stay 
away myself to sit with her ? Is that it, 
father ?" 

" I don't know whether it's ' it ' or not, 
Godfrey," returned his father. "You young 
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people do your courting in a very different 
fashion from what mine was when I was 
young. There's no ardour in it, lad, and 
be hanged if I can see that there's any 
love !" 

" Fashions change with the times, you 
know, sir," replied Godfrey, demurely. 

" So it seems," concluded Mr. Mayne, as 
they reached the churchyard gate. 

After service, in going home, they overtook 
Nancy and her father. Mr. Mayne fell into 
conversation with the farmer ; Godfrey drew 
behind with Nancy. He began reproaching 
her in a semi-serious tone for her sinfulness 
in coming late, service having commenced 
nearly half-an-hour when she stole up the 
aisle to her pew. 

"It does not happen often, and I felt 
downright ashamed of myself," answered 
Nancy. "Just as I was about starting, 
father having walked on gently, mother was 
taken with a sort of ague, and I stayed 
behind attending to her. I wanted to stay 
altogether, but she got better and would 
not let me. The fact is. Master Godfrey, 
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that Dick's new pranks have upset her 
seriously/' 

" I don't wonder at it," returned Godfrey. 

" I fancy Mr. Cattermole has taken the 
opportunity of people being at church to 
enjoy an interview with his aunt and cousin^' 
said Nancy, stealing a glance at Godfrey, 
and laying a laughing emphasis on the two 
words. 

" Why so ?" he asked, with flashing eyes. 

" I saw Miss Dixon and her mother in the 
plantation when I came out, sir, and Mr. 
Cattermole was walking towards them with a 
limp in his gait." 

Godfrey felt boiling over with rage. They 
must have plotted to meet him — and come 
out for the purpose! What could he do 
against this underhanded conspiracy ? Was 
Mrs. Mayne in league with the man to 
sacrifice her daughter ? 

As soon as he got indoors, he sat down to 
write a hurried letter to Ernest. Mrs. Mayne 
was keeping her room again ; and gave never 
a hint to her unsuspicious husband that she 
had been downstairs. 
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" Dear Ernest, 

" I hope you won't think I am taking 
a great liberty in interfering in your affairs. 
I remember we scowled at each other like 
stage-villains on Thursday night, but it was 
before I knew she cared about you ; now I 
know she does, nobody will congratulate you 
more sincerely. I will prove you this. I 
have found out by accident the danger she 
is in ; she tells me that you know more than 
I do ; I therefore conclude you have gone to 
town to make preparations to save her from 

it. But I know more of it than she is aware 

* 

of, and I want to tell you that it is drawing 
very near, so that there is no time to lose, 
and the sooner you get her away from this 
place, the better. If it is any question of 
funds — the most lucky of us are short at 
times — I can help you, for I chance to have 
a few hundred pounds of my own lying idle 
at Coutts's, and I know, old friend, you will 
not scruple to make use of them in this 
emergency. One line from you, and you 
shall receive my cheque by return. I have 
not heard anything of your plans or hers, but 
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I suppose you will be married by special 
license upon her arrival in town, and then go 
off to some place of safety. It would save time 
if I brought her up to you, while you make 
your preparations and get the license ready. 
I swear that she should come to you safe 
from her enemies, if I had to cut my way 
through a troop of dragoons. You need not 
be jealous of me, for I don't think she would 
say ' Thank you ' to me if I jumped into the 
sea for her, unless it were to pull you out. 
" Yours very sincerely, 

" Godfrey Mayne." 

The writing of this letter caused Godfrey 
to be late at the luncheon-table. Mary 
inquired what he had been doing. 

*' Writing to Ernest Underwood," he 
said; and he saw her cheeks flush at the 
answer. 

Mr. Mayne always attended church in the 
afternoon, Godfrey but rarely ; for at the 
afternoon service Mary always sat at the 
other end of the church among the school- 
children, whose former prejudice against her 
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had totally, as already mentioned, given way ; 
not so much under the influence of her per- 
sonal character, as of toffee and a nasty but 
popular black sweetmeat made of liquorice 
and other things and sold in sticks. But on 
this afternoon Godfrey resolved to go. He 
saw her go up to her room to dress, and he 
went through the refectory into the garden 
and gathered her a sprig of geranium and 
some mignonette ; then he returned to the 
hall and waited for her till the church-bells 
had ceased. Concluding that she had started, 
he went off to church by himself, glanced 
down the ranks of the school-children with- 
out seeing her, and marched up to the Abbey 
pew. His father was there alone, in his seat 
at the outer end of the pew. Godfrey went 
in hesitatingly. 

** Where is Mary ?" he whispered, as soon 
as they stood up. 

** She said she was not coming this after- 
noon/' replied Mr. Mayne. 

Godfrey instantly grew inattentive, fidgeted, 
and then disturbed everybody near by up- 
3etting all the books in front of him with 
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one sweep on to the floor. His father, scan- 
dalized, stared at him. 

" Godfrey, if you feel faint again, you had 
better go out." 

This was merely meant as a hint for him 
to conduct himself properly ; but Godfrey 
instantly seized his hat, squeezed past his 
indignant father, went out of the pew, down 
the aisle, and through the porch, to the gaping 
surprise of the congregation. 

He was back at the Abbey in a few 
moments, and had searched the house for her, 
knocking and calling at the different doors. 
Last of all he went to that of Mrs. Mayne. 

" Who is it V said the voice of his step- 
mother. 

" It is I," replied Godfrey. ** May I come 
in ?" 

" Not now," came the quick answer. " I 
want to sleep if I can." 

" Is Mary here ?" 

" Yes, she is here" after a brief pause. 

" Don't tease her now, Godfrey, she is tired." 

And Godfrey knew as well as if he had 
been in the room that Mary was not there. 
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A presentiment flashed over him that she had 
gone to the farm to hold another interview 
with that man. With a furious step, Godfrey 
strode thither. He saw nobody about but a 
little girl, Mrs. Wilding s niece, who had come 
on a visit. 

" Are they all out, Susan ?*' 

** Yes, sir; they are all gone to church." 

" And Mr. Cattermole — where is he ?" 

** He went out too, sir ; just after the 
others." » 

" Can you tell me which way he went ? I 
want to know." 

** No, sir," hesitated Susan. Of course she 
knew, having watched him from behind the 
muslin blind. 

" Now what a pity that is ! Tve got a 
shilling, that is burning a hole in my pocket, 
for anybody that can tell me." 

"He went that way, sir; right out at the 
gate and along the lane to the left." 

Godfrey gave her the shilling, and was in 
the lane in a moment, hurrying up it into the 
plantation. He glanced right and left, 
and listened as he walked. The place was 
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SO thickly wooded as to make search difficult ; 
but presently he saw them coming along 
towards him, walking slowly side by side. 
Godfrey drew back among the trees, so as 
not to be seen. Mary wore a bonnet and 
veil, and a shawl on her shoulders; Mr. 
Cattermole's hat was brought low upon his 
head, and his hands were gloved. Now that 
Godfrey saw his face by daylight, he did not 
like it at all. 

But the strongest impression that the sight 
of Mr. Cattermole now produced upon God- 
frey was, that he was the ideal of what a 
detective should be ; stolid, commonplace, 
uninteresting, with nothing furtive, nothing 
salient about him, a man one would pass with- 
out notice ; and yet shrewd, and authoritative 
and impressive when he chose, as he was last 
night to him, as he was now to Mary. He 
was speaking to her in a low voice, but with 
a deliberate earnestness which enforced atten- 
tion. To Godfrey, fiercely prejudiced against 
him, his look and manner were bad, but it was 
with a badness not striking to a casual ob- 
server. From his iron-grey head to his slowly 
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moving feet, now encased in a large pair of 
carpet slippers, he looked respectable and 
uninteresting. The first words Godfrey- 
caught were his. 

** You have kept your word to her through 
everything, she tells me : you have loved her, 
been devoted to her. For her sake, keep 
your word to her now, and come away quietly 
with me. Remember, it will save all scandal 
to these people you have been living with. 
They do not expect you to stay here for 
ever ; let them think you have joined that 
Sisterhood of which you have spoken to 
them." 

** But my lifeT* wailed the girl in a low 
voice, shrinking back : and by this hesitation 
enabling Godfrey to hear more than if they 
had hurried past. 

" Your life is safe ; and it will not be hard, 
as you seem to think," said the detective 
rather impatiently ; yet speaking always in 
his soft, sweet voice : " I have lost time 
enough over this business, as you well know, 
and I cannot afford much more. If you do 

not come to a speedy decision " 
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** I will, I will," she interrupted in a tone 
of anguish ; ** but you cannot wonder that I 
shrink from it. Either alternative is so very 
terrible." 

** That of the criminal dock is terrible/' he 
answered sternly. ** As matters are being 
allowed to drift on now, there's a good chance 
of all connected with that past matter 
speedily standing in it. Have you no pity 
for your mother ?" 

** You need not ask that,'* she answered. 

" To escape with me, and under my pro- 
tection, is absolutely the only alternative left 
you," continued the detective. " I will not 
be played with any longer. If you do not 
agree, I must " 

** I will give you my decision to-morrow for 
certain." She spoke hastily, as if wishing to 
stop his words. " Spare me until to-morrow." 

" That will be quite the latest. I have 
delayed too long. Every day I am expecting 
that Scotland Yard will send some one 
down to see into things. Especially if Sir 
William Hunt " 

" Yes, yes, I know what you would say. 
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When you gave the explanation to mamma 
this morning, I saw the necessity of something 
being done without delay " 

Godfrey heard no more. They had passed 
him ; the man earnest, imperious ; the girl 
shrinking, trembling. He could scarcely re- 
strain himself from dashing out from his 
ambush to take advantage of the tempting 
pond to give the tyrant at least a ducking, 
and from throwing his arms round Mary, to 
vow that she should be saved in spite of her- 
self. But this vow could be better kept by 
saying nothing about it. He waited until 
he judged that they had had time to 
separate at the plantation-gate, in which di- 
rection they had disappeared, and then he 
followed. There was no one about. He 
went through the garden into the Abbey, 
and saw Mary at the foot of the stairs, about 
to go up. His heart ached for her as she 
tried to speak to him brightly and lightly, to 
ward off any suspicion. 

" Where have you been, Mr. Godfrey ? 
Not to church, I'm afraid ; you are back too 
soon." 
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" How IS it you are not at church ?" asked 
Godfrey. 

" I had a headache, so I went for a walk 
instead. By-the-bye, you said something at 
luncheon about writing to Ernest ; is it too 
late to send him a message ?" 

" I said I had written. I can tear up the 
envelope and charge the penny to him." 

Mary laughed. " It does not matter. TU 
write him a whole independent letter another 
day. Mamma wants to see you," she con- 
tinued. " She says you never come to speak 
to her now." 

" I was at her door not long ago," returned 
Godfrey, '* and she would not admit me; she 
said she wanted to sleep." 

** But she is awake now. Come." 

Mary ran lightly up to her mother's room, 
and introduced Godfrey. She left him with 
her mother — who was lying on the sofa rest- 
ing her foot, and looked as if she had been 
crying instead of sleeping, and seemed in 
very low spirits — and went to her own room. 

There she penned a hasty note to Ernest ; 
its purport being to warn him not to pay at- 
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tention to anything he might hear from God- 
frey, who had, she lightly ran on, to be 
entertained with no end of silly fables to keep 
his suspicions from the truth. This letter 
she asked Emily, who was goii^g out to meet 
her sweetheart, to put in the post-office, there 
being no letter-bag from the Abbey on a 
Sunday evening. Godfrey strolled to the 
post-office after leaving Mrs. Mayne, and 
posted his letter himself ; so that both letters 
would reach Ernest Underwood's chambers 
by the same delivery on the following morn- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PUTTING UP USELESS BARS. 

SN coming back from the post-office 
Godfrey called at the blacksmith's, 
whose place was nearly opposite 
to the Vicarage-gate. As it was Sunday, he 
got at him with difficulty, and found him 
rather drunk. He looked at Godfrey in dis- 
gust and astonishment on finding that the 
young man wanted him to do a bit of work 
at once. 

" On Sunday ! Well, sir, I never should 
have thought as — — " 

" Where's Ben ?" interposed Godfrey. 
Ben was the blacksmith's eldest son, and 
he was watching a dog-fight near by. 
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" Are you too good to work on Sunday ?" 
asked Godfrey of Ben. 

" No, sir." 

" Have you got a couple of iron bars, 
three feet four inches long, that you could 
put across a window ?" 

" I have not got 'em ready, sir." 

" Can you have them ready, and put them 
up this evening T' 

" Yes, sir." 

**A11 right. Come up to the Abbey and 
ask for me. Say nothing to anybody." 

Godfrey walked home to dinner. Mrs. 
Mayne had come downstairs for it. To- 
wards its close Mrs. Mayne spoke of the 
Sisterhood which Mary had proposed to join 
when she first came to the Abbey. This 
question had been again mooted within the 
past few days, and a letter which had come 
addressed to Mary on this same morning was 
understood to have reference to it. 

" She shall do nothing of the kind," said 
Mr. Mayne irritably, in answer to his wife's 
remark. ** Where do you say this place 
is? 
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" At Kensington," said Mary. 

•* Kensington !" echoed Mr. Mayne. "Why 
I thought you said, Laura, it was at ^^ 

** Only a branch of it is at Kensington; 
not the one Mary will go to, I think," 
timidly interposed his wife, with a warning 
glance at Mary. 

"And pray, Mary, what duties do you 
expect to have to perform ?" he went on. 

" I must visit the sick and the poor, I 
suppose, and — but I shall know more about 
it when I get there," replied Mary ner- 
vously. 

" Well, then, my dear, I tell you that you 
shall not go," he repeated. " I absolutely 
forbid it. You need nursing yourself, and 
have for the last week, and this anxiety 
to go away is nothing but the feverish rest- 
lessness arising from ill-health. You have 
every comfort at the Abbey, child, and when 
you know how much your leaving it would 
hurt and annoy me, I should have to think 
you not only silly but ungrateful." 

He spoke in a deeply - wounded tone. 
Mary was crying. 
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*' I don't want to go away ; but I've pro- 
mised, and I must/' said she, in a voice that 
went to Godfrey's heart. 

" There is no ' must ' in the case," an- 
swered Mr. Mayne. ^* I say you shall not 

when your mother is ill, and wants you, 

too !" 

"Then let mamma decide for me," said 
the girl quickly. 

** I think," said Mrs. Mayne, whose hands 
were quivering nervously, " that Mary ought 
to go." 

" And I think," said her husband, grow- 
ing really angry, " that you are both talking 
undutiful nonsense. I have made up my 
mind : and pray let no more be said about 
it." 

When Godfrey went to the drawing-room 
after dinner, only Mary was there. She, as 
if anxious to escape his watchful eyes, turned 
to leave it. 

" I am tired, and going to my room," she 
said, by way of excuse. 

" You had better stay here," said Godfrey. 
** A man is coming to do some work in the 
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schoolroom, and the noise would disturb 
you." 

" What man ? What work ?" she asked, 
with a start of surprise. 

" Ben Griffiths is going to put some bars 
before the window, so that Dick may not 
frighten you again." 

" But I thought all that was mended on 
Friday." 

*• Not to my satisfaction," replied Godfrey. 
*'When I looked at it to-day, I saw that a 
strong arm and hand could undo, without 
much difficulty, what has been done. So I 
have told Ben to bring up a couple of iron 
bars." 

Even as he spoke, Hawkins came to say 
Ben was there. Godfrey went to the school- 
room, and watched him at his work. 

"It would take more than an idiot to get 
over those," he remarked, when it was 
nearly done. 

" Yes, sir," said the lad, and looked at him 
shrewdly. 

"You heard all about the business, of 
course," said Godfrey, wondering what the 
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thought was that caused the twinkle in Ben s 
keen, grey eyes. 

" Oh yes, sir." 

"What do they say of this outbreak of 
Master Dick's in the village ?" 

" They say a good many things in the 
village just now, sir, since it's been known 
there was a detective about." 

" A detective !" exclaimed Godfrey. ** And 
who is he after ?" 

" Don't know, I'm sure, sir." 

Godfrey looked at the shrewd young 
Northerner, popularly supposed to have the 
makings in him of a great rascal. 

" Are you quite sure you don't, Ben ?" 

" Well, they do say that we ought to know 
more about it at this end of the parish 
than they do at the other. But that's all, 
sir." 

" A cock-and-bull tale, I expect, Ben 1 
Who knows him } Detectives don't go 
about with a label on their back." 

** No, sir. But Jo Longton, who is porter 
at Cheston Station now, and was before that 
at Rigby, says this same man, as he's a most 
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sure it is, came there twelve months ago after 
a chap who was wanted." 

Leaving Ben to complete his job, Godfrey 
went back to the drawing-room. Mary was 
not there. Restless and uneasy, as he could 
but feel now if she was ten minutes out of 
his sight, he wandered into the hall, and 
half-way up the stairs again. There he 
heard Mrs. Mayne's door shut, and saw 
Mary leaving her mothers room. She 
caught sight of Godfrey, and beckoned him 
up to her. 

" Can you amuse yourself for the rest of 
the evening, Mr. Godfrey ? I am so tired, I 
want to go to my room already," said she 
with a new kindness, a new gentleness in look 
and manner which intoxicated him. 

" I can frolic and gambol about by myself 
till doomsday, if it will save you fatigue," 
said he. 

He was kneeling with one knee on the top- 
most stair at her feet, and lounging against 
the banisters. 

" Yes, you are always kind. I know that 
— and — and good-night." 
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She gave him her hand, and would have 
withdrawn it quickly and hurried away ; but 
it was only the second time she had given 
him encouragement enough to kiss it, and 
Godfrey was in the mood to make the most 
of his chance. He drew it into both his 
and, burying as much of his face as he 
could in it, pressed his lips to the little pink 
palm. 

" What makes you so kind to me to-night ?" 
he asked suddenly, with a new fear in his 
eyes. 

And she began to tremble and to try to 
draw her hand away. His tone changed. 

"Well, never mind why. I am thankful 
for it. And you won't talk any more about 
'selfish infatuations,' will you ?" 

"Not so long as you remember that you 
are engaged, and that I am engaged, and 
that you are only my brother." 

Godfrey knew that was an arrangement 
that never answered ; but he knew better 
than to say so. He instantly sealed the 
proffered relationship with another kiss on 
her wrist, and this time his fair hair brushed 
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the flower at her bosom. Drawing her hand 
away, she left him. 

She had never treated him like that before, 
for a true instinct told him that her sweetness 
to-night was no artifice to blind him, but the 
result of real feeling : he almost fancied that 
he was loved. He walked to his own room, 
delirious with happiness. But the delirium 
did not last long. The suspicion which had 
flashed upon him, even while she spoke, 
came back to him now : this might be a 
last relenting impulse before she left the 
Abbey — if indeed she did leave it. 

Godfrey knew not what to think. There 
appeared to be som.e imminent cause why 
she should leave it, and with Mr. Catter- 
mole. 

Mr. Cattermole had spoken to him of marry- 
ing her for her protection, as it seemed ; but 
his manner to the girl herself gave forth no 
token of tenderness for her, or of love ; 
and Godfrey felt almost disposed to doubt 
whether that had not been a mere device on 
the detective's part, spoken on the spur of 
the moment, to mislead or anger Godfrey, 
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or to make him acquiesce quietly in her 
departure. 

He could not rest. He was anxious for 
her protection, as he would have been for 
that of a sister, and a vague feeling of 
uneasiness lay upon him with regard to the 
movements of the detective. As a detective, 
the man might consider himself justified in 
entering the Abbey again at night to obtain 
speech of Mary or of Mrs. Mayne. Did he 
possess false keys to open house-doors at 
will ? Probably. 

Quite late, when everybody ought to be 
in bed, Godfrey went to the schoolroom. 
He meant to stay there for a bit, eyes and 
ears alike alert. Down he sat upon the 
old horsehair sofa ; and whilst thinking 
he was listening with all his ears — fell 
asleep. 

He awoke with a start — his fears realized. 
Some one was in the room, trying softly the 
handle of Mary's door, then gently knock- 
ing at it. Godfrey was on his feet in a 
moment, his hands stretched out to seize 
the intruder. It was too dark to see any- 
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thing, but he felt sure it could only be Mr, 
Cattermole. 

Mr. Cattermole eluded the grasp, and 
seemed to make, Godfrey thought, for the 
window ; Godfrey, in blind pursuit after 
him, fell over a chair, and threw it down 
with a noise. Nobody seemed to be in 
the room, and Godfrey took a match from 
his pocket and lighted it. The room was 
quite empty ; the door leading into the corri- 
dor was shut : the large cupboard in the wall 
by the side of the fireplace, which Godfrey 
opened, was empty also. 

" Who is there ?" came the voice of Mary, 
who must have been disturbed by the noise. 
" Who is that at my door ?" she added, having 
got no answer. 

What should Godfrey say ? Here was a 
nice predicament for a newly adopted 
brother. He did not want to frighten her 
by telling her that some one had been there, 
nor did he feel at all sure that he should 
be able to prove it. The unaccountable dis- 
appearance of the intruder had confounded 
him. 
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" Say what you have to say through the 
door," said she in a low, hard voice* 

But he had nothing to say. He thought 
he had better steal off and hope for the 
morning light to give him some inspiration 
for an excuse or apology. And yet, could he 
go off without satisfying himself that she was 
safe from further intrusion ? No, he wouldn't, 
and she must think what she liked. He 
undrew the curtains and pulled up the blinds, 
and while doing this spoke a hasty word, 
which betrayed him. 

" Godfrey !" he heard Mary exclaim. " Can 
it be you ?" 

" Yes," he answered ; " I came to see that 
things were safe.** 

Rather to his surprise, she unlocked her 
door and walked in, a lighted candle in her 
hand. She was in the silk dress she had 
worn that evening, and had not been to bed 
at all. 

" Was it you who tried my door ?" 

Godfrey nodded, not liking to alarm her, 
but not choosing to tell a deliberate un- 
truth. 

39—2 
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" I am glad ! — oh, I am very glad !" 

Godfrey looked infinitely astonished. She 
smiled, and a moment after said hesitat- 
ingly : 

" I am not afraid of you. I know if you 
came it was with some good motive. While 
you were at hand to take care of me, I could 
go to sleep like a trusting child." 

This overwhelming confidence took his 
breath away. She went on with a sudden 
change to anxiety : 

" But there was some one here besides 
you. Did you not hear the noise ?" 

" I thought I heard— a cat." 

" Why don't you say a cow ?" said Mary, 
her eyes twinkling, in spite of her anxiety, in 
the almost hysterical relief she felt at the 
unexpected presence of one she could trust. 
But the smile died out again from her face 
as she stooped and snatched something from 
the floor. It was something so small that it 
escaped Godfrey's eyes altogether ; but he 
saw the movement, and asked what she had 
found. She answered, shaking from head to 
foot: 
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"Something which proves that some one 
has been here besides you." 

"No, I dare say I dropped that," cried 
Godfrey, without the least idea what it was, 
but alarmed by the terrible misery in her 
eyes. 

" No, no," she said, bursting into tears. 
" I — I wish you had." And she began to 
glance fearfully round the room. 

But there was no one in it but themselves, 
no one in the cupboard, for Mary opened it 
as Godfrey had done, and the outer door was 
safely shut. They looked at each other, as 
if asking what the mystery could be, and 
whither the intruder could have betaken 
himself. 

" My father is still in the Swallow 
Chamber : I would advise you to go to your 
mother's room for the night," remarked 
Godfrey. 

"I think I will," said Mary. "And I 
hope you will go to yours now and get 
a good night's sleep." 

" No," answered Godfrey, " I shall stay 
here in the schoolroom." 
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" Oh — ^but — ^surely there^s no necessity for 
it Nobody will dare to come a second 
time." 

" All the same, I shall stay to see/' 
He lighted her along the gallery and saw 
her softly open her mother's door and enter. 
Godfrey was not again disturbed, and got 
some snatches of sleep on the hard horse- 
hair sofa. His broken rest had not im- 
proved his appearance, and he was rallied by 
his father at breakfast for looking like a 

scarecrow. 

Mary joined quite heartily in the laugh 
against him. This made him cross; he 
thought her ungrateful, and he called women 
all sorts of names in the refectory by himself: 
after first going round to the farmhouse, 
however, and learning from the servant that 
Mn Cattermole was not up yet. 

"They're a set of ungrateful, heartless 
creatures, and they oughtn't to have human 
faces at all, for they haven't human feelings," 
he thought ferociously ; and drawing his 
head sharply in through the window as he 
heard a sound behind him, he found Mary 
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with a glass of sherry and some sandwiches 
on a salver. 

** You did not touch anything at breakfast, 
Mr, Godfrey. You must eat these ; I cut 
them for you. And why don't you smoke ? 
That always makes you better-tempered." 

'* Do you mean to say that Tm ill- 
tempered ?" said he, taking the salver from 
her and placing his hands upon hers as he 
did so. 

" Certainly. You are the worst-tempered 
man I ever met." 

" And don't you like ill-tempered men ?" 

" Of course not Nobody does. Come, I 
shall see you light your cigar before I go 
away again." But she coolly took up his 
box of fusees herself and struck one ; then, 
as he seized her other hand, she let the fusee 
fall on his fingers and burn them. 

'* Oh, I am so sorry ! I only wanted 
you to light a cigar. Please take one 
out." 

He thought it* better to obey without 
further demonstration, but he asked very 
quietly : 
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" Are you a true, loving woman ?— or 
a hard and deceitful one ?" 

" I don't know. And it does not in the 
least concern you." But when she reached 
the door she turned, and he saw that there 
were tears in her eyes. "Whether I am 
woman, or fiend, or angel," said she in a very 
low voice, **for all the kindness and generosity 
that I have never thanked you for, I thank 
you now." 

Soon after that, in passing through the 
gallery, Godfrey heard sounds within Mrs. 
Mayne's room ; the mother talking fast in 
persuasive tones, Mary sobbing bitterly. He 
could do nothing, and, as an outlet to his 
feelings, he rushed off again to the farm. 
Nancy saw him this time. Mr. Cattermole 
was not downstairs yet, she said, but she 
could hear him getting up. 

" Was he out last night, Nancy ?" he asked. 
** Quite late ; past eleven ?" 

" That he was not, Master Godfrey. He 
was tired, he said, and went to his room be- 
fore ten o'clock." 

Godfrey could not make it out. He stayed 
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in the kitchen talking to Nancy, who was 
slicing kidney-beans for dinner, until Mr. 
Cattermole should be down. While there, 
Miss Dixon came to the house-door and 
asked to see the lodger. She was shown 
into his parlour, and he came to her. 

Godfrey, who would not show himself, sat 
in an agony of suspense. In about twenty 
minutes, during which not the faintest sound 
of voices could be heard within, the door 
opened ; and, with a quiet " Good-morning, 
Miss Dixon," " Good-morning, Mr. Catter- 
mole," they separated. 

It was now Godfrey's turn, and he went 
in. The detective was looking glumpy, 
and told Godfrey, with every appearance of 
truth, that the young lady had prevailed 
upon him to let her slip through his fingers 
again. 

" It is hard upon me, and I expect I shall 
get into trouble over it," he grumbled. " But 
she pleaded so feelingly. It appears she's 
attached to that young Underwood, and they 
are to be married shortly. Anyway she has 
promised me to get away from here not later 
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than to-morrow. She has to do that for 
her mother's sake as well as her own." 

** And how is she to get away ?*' inquired 
Godfrey. " She ought not to go to London 
alone." 

" Ernest Underwood is coming for her," 
said the other, lowering his voice. "Not 
but that a well-conducted young lady is safe, 
travel where she may." 

Godfrey paused, 

** How do you know he is coming ?" 

" Miss Dixon has just told me. He has 
sent her word that he will be down to-day." 

Godfrey concluded that she must have had 
a telegram, as no post came in from London 
on Monday morning, and that it had been sent 
in answer to his own letter. 

'*Then I am to understand, Mr. Catter- 
mole, that neither Miss Dixon nor the Abbey 
will be molested — by the law — again." 

" Not again ; so far as I am concerned." 

"And what do you propose to do your- 
self r 

" I shall not be here long now ; my occupa- 
tion's gone, as Othello says. Just a few days 
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more of it to make peace with Sir William, 
which can only be done by throwing dust in 
his eyes ; and then Croxham will see me no 
more, sir," 

'* Very good," replied Godfrey. He hoped 
it was all true and genuine ; and for the pre- 
sent he did not say what he had come to 
say. 

From the farm he went on to the Vicarage, 
and was just in time to see the Thornhill 
family start upon their journey, and to wish 
them God-speed. 

" You will not forget your promise, God- 
frey," whispered the Vicar, as he shook hands 
with him — ** to be away from Croxham by the 
end of the week." 

" I will keep it, sir ; all being well." 

But Godfrey would not have spoken so 
confidently had he foreseen the crisis, even 
then close at hand, fated to be brought about 
by the action of Mr. Cattermole. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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